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A Better Future for Our Country 


FARMERS AND WORKERS STAND TOGETHER 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delwered at the Allegheny County Fair, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 5, 1949 


AM very happy to be here today at the Allegheny 
County Free Fair. I am sincerely sorry that my good 
friend John Kane can’t be here on account of illness. 
1 am happy that Mrs. Kane can a him here with the 
(Commissioners here today. John Kane has never been in 
Washington in the last three years that he hasn’t invited me 
to this fair. Now I am here and he is absent. | am very sorry. 

I notice that this is called ‘the world’s largest county fair.” 
| have attended county fairs for sixty years. Now I am glad 
to be a guest at the biggest one of all today. My first visit 
to a county fair was when I was about 5 years old. My old 
grandfather took me in a cart with a strawberry roan horse 
and drove me six miles to the Cass County Fair at Belton, 
Mo. And I went with him all six days and sat with him in 
the judges stand when the races were called. That was a 
yreat event in my young life, and I’ve been going to county 
fairs ever since, and here I am now at the biggest one. 

| am particularly impressed by this fair, because it is both 
a farm show and an industrial exposition. Farmers and in- 
dustrial workers together are showing their best products 
here today. 

Farmers and industrial workers—agriculture and industry 

ought to show their products together. For these two 
groups depend upon each other. Together, they are responsi- 
ble for the tremendous production of this country’s economic 
system. No program for prosperity in the country can ignore 
the interests of either group. 

In recent years some people have been telling farmers, out 
of one corner of their mouths, that the labor unions are bad 
for the farmers. Out of the other corner of their mouths 
these same people have been telling industrial workers that 
programs to benefit farmers are bad for labor. 

If you ever meet anybody like that you can be sure he is 
not interested in the welfare of either the farmer or the in- 
dustrial worker. ‘Those who are trying to set these two 
great groups against each other just have axes of their own 
to grind. 


About this time last year, if you remember, the country 
was engaged in a great political campaign. I covered a good 
deal of the United States in the course of that campaign, and 
I put the plain facts, as I saw them, before the people. I also 
ottered a program to meet the needs of all groups in this 
country for growth and prosperity. 

The votes of the people showed that they wanted that kind 
of a program. They were not misled by the newspapers and 
the magazines and the experts who tried to convince them 
that they did not want that kind of program. 


Knew Wuat THEey WANTED 


‘The people knew what they wanted. 

Their votes showed that the farmers and the workers stand 
together in demanding a government that works for the 
benefit of all our citizens. 

It is now almost a year since that campaign, and I think 
it is time to take stock of the situation and see what progress 
we have made in carrying out the program the people voted 
for. 

| am happy to be able to report to you that we have made 
progress; and we are continuing to make progress. 

As a result of last fall’s election we have a new Congress 
in Washington. And this new Eighty-first Congress has an 
entirely different approach to the needs and desires of the 
people from that of the Eightieth Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress was a threat to almost every bit 
of the forward-looking legislation passed during recent years. 
For example, it repealed the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and replaced it with the unfair and restrictive Taft-Hartley 
Act. It took social security benefits from hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. It weakened our farm programs. It at- 
tacked our national policy for making the benefits of electric 
power available to the public, to all the people, instead of the 
privileged few. 

If the Eightieth Congress had not been repudiated this 
tearing down process would have gone on and on. But now 
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the new Eighty-first Congress has reversed this backward 
trend. 

The Eighty-first Congress has put a stop to the piecemeal 
destruction of the hard-won protections and benefits that the 
people have built for themselves. It has done more than that; 
the Eighty-first Congress has moved forward. 


Some people are trying to mak you believe that the 
Eighty-first Congress has been a do-i.. ching Congress. That 
is simply not true. The fact is the Eighty-first Congress has 
already passed many important measures for the good of 
the people—and it will pass maay more progressive laws. 

The Eighty-first Congress has taken wise and important 
steps in foreign policy by extending the European Recovery 
Program and ratifying the North Atlantic Treaty. It has 
enacted a far-reaching housing program that will benefit 
millions of our citizens. It has extended rent control. It has 
taken action to make low-cost electricity available to more 
of our people. It has strengthened the soil conservation and 
reclamation programs. 

This Congress has restored the Government’s power to 
acquire grain storage facilities necessary to carry out the 
farm-price support program. This Congress has approved an 
international wheat agreement which will give our farmers 
a fair share of the world wheat markets at fair prices. 

This Congress has strengthened and improved our organ- 
ization for national defense. 

My friends, this is real progress. And this session is not 
yet over. Other important measures, such as those raising 
the minimum wage and extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, are well on their way to final passage. 

The Eighty-first Congress has taken these actions over the 
fierce opposition of the selfish interests. The organized con- 
spiracy of the selfish interests has gone right on working 
against the common good, in spite of the election returns. 

One of the things that the special interests have managed 
to do up until this time is to prevent the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. But that issue is far from settled. We are 
going to continue to fight for the repeal of that repressive 
law until it is wiped off the statute books. 

The selfish interests have always been working against the 
common good, since the beginning of our history. Our 
fathers and our grandfathers had to fight against them every 
step of the way to make progress. They had to fight for a 
free public school system. They had to fight for the right of 
homesteaders to settle on the public lands. They had to fight 
for laws to protect the health and safety of industrial 
workers. They had to fight for labor’s right to organize. 

We face the same situation today. We still have a fight on 
our hands. 

The special interests always fail to see that the way of 
progress, the way of greater prosperity for themselves, as well 
as others, lies in the direction of a fuller and happier life 
for all. 

Too many people who can afford big insurance policies for 
themselves are not concerned over the need of expanding 
social security. Too many who are making money out of the 
rents from slums’ are not in favor of expanding public hous- 
ing to provide decent shelter for low-income families. Too 
many with big incomes are not interested in raising minimum 
wages. Too many who can freely organize themselves in 
business associations or employers’ groups are not anxious to 
protect the same right to organize among industrial workers. 


Parip AGITATORS 


It is hard, perhaps, for people in comfortable circumstances 
to see the need for improving the well-being of the less for- 
tunate. Furthermore, they are always being stirred up and 
misled by the spokesmen and lobbyists for organized selfish 





interests. There are a lot of paid agitators, promoters, and 
so-called publicity experts who make a tat living by fright- 
ening the people in the higher income groups about torward- 
looking legislation, and by organizing campaigns against that 
forward-looking legislation. 

Ever since the election those spokesmen have been very 
busy stirring up opposition to our legislative program. 

The hue and cry that has resulted, in the press, and on 
the air, and through the mail, has been deafening. 

These propagandists do not argue the merits of our pro- 
gram. They know that the American people will always 
decide against the selfish interests if all the facts are betore 
them. So they have adopted an age-old device to hide the 
weakness of their case. 

This is the device of the 


ae 


scareword” campaign. 

It is a device that has been used in every country and 
every age by the propagandists for selfish interests. They 
invent slogans in an effort to scare the people. They apply 
frightening labels to anything they happen to oppose. ‘These 


scare words are intended to confuse the people and turn 
them against their own best interests. 

Scare words change with the times. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal saved 
our country from the great depression, the selfish interests 
raised the scare words of “‘socialism’’ and “regimentation.”’ 

But the American people didn’t scare. 

Year after year the selfish interests kept up their refrain. 
They tried new words—‘bureaucracy” and “bankruptcy.” 

But the American people still didn’t scare. 

Last November the people gave the selfish interests the 
surprise of their lives. The people just didn’t believe that 
programs designed to assure them decent housing, adequate 
wages, improved medical care, and better education were 
“socialism” or “regimentation.” 


Scare Worps 

So the selfish interests retired to a back room with their 
high-priced advertising experts and thought things over. 
They decided that the old set of scare words had become 

little mildewed. Maybe it was time for a change. 

So they came up with a new set of scare words. 
they’re talking about “collectivism,” and “statism,” and 
welfare state.’ * 

The selfish interests don’t know—and in fact they don’t 
care—what these words mean. They are using those words 
only because they want to turn the American people against 
the programs which the people want, and need, for which 
the people voted. 

Let’s see how 
words. 

The people want public housing for low-income families. 
The selfish interests are opposed to this because they think 
it will cut down their own incomes; so they call 
lectivism.” 

Well, we don’t care what they call 

We are for public housing. It is the democratic way to 
provide decent homes in place of slums. 

People want fair laws for labor. The selfish interests are 
against these laws because they mistakenly fear that their 
profits will be reduced; so they call that “statism.” 

Well, we don’t care what they call it. 

We believe that the workers in this country have a 
fundamental right to square treatment from employers. 

The people want a fair program for the farmers, including 
an effective price-support system. The selfish interests fight 


Now 
“the 


the selfish interests are using these scare 


“col- 


against this because it keeps them from profiteering at the 
farmers’ expense; so they call this 
We don’t care what they call it. 


ai © ° ’” 
socialism. 
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We know that the well-being of the country depends 
upon the well-being of the farmers, and that farm prosperity 
must be protected in the interest of all of us. 


SABOTAGE EFFORTS 
‘The people want a better social security system, improved 


education, and a national health program. The selfish in- 
terests are trying to sabotage these programs because they 


have no concern about helping the little fellow, and so 
they call this the “welfare state.” 

Well, we don’t care what they call it. 

We know that the little fellow is the backbone of this 
country, and we are predicated to the principle that the 


Government should promote the welfare of all the people. 

The spokesmen for these special interests say that these 
programs make the Government too powerful and cause the 
people to lose their freedom. Well, now, that is just not 
o. Programs like these make the people more independent— 
independent of the Government, independent of big  busi- 
ness and corporate power. 

People who have opportunity to work and earn, and who 
have an assured income in their old age, are free. They are 
free of the fear of poverty. They are free of public or 
private charity. They can live happier, more useful lives. 
That's real freedom. And that is something we should be 
proud of—that’s not something to be slandered by trumped- 
up slogans. 

Along with this campaign of scare words we hear another 
argument against adopting any forward-looking legislation. 
It is to the effect that even if these programs are good 
things, we can’t adopt them now, because they cost too much 
and we can’t afford them. 

The selfish interests say we can’t afford these programs 
during a boom because that would be inflationary. They say 
we can't afford them during a recession because that would 
be deflationary. They say we can’t afford them during a 
war because we are too busy with defense, and we can’t 
afford them in time of peace because that would discourage 
business. So, according to the selfish interests, we never 
can afford them. 

But the truth is—we can’t afford not to put these pro- 
grams into effect. We can afford them, we ought to have 
them, and we will have them. 

‘The sooner we do have them the better it will be for the 
country and the more we will save. 

‘Take our programs for resource development, for example; 
if we fail to conserve our soil, we lose our most valuable 


resource. If we fail to build electric power facilities, we 
hamper the development of industry. 

Take our social security system. Shall we force our old 
people to turn to charity? Or shall we let them have an 
independent and self-respecting existence through an up-to- 
date old-age insurance system, paid for during their working 
years? 

Take housing. If we do not go forward with our housing 
and slum-clearance programs we shall have to pay the 
rising costs of disease, immorality and crime bred to slums. 

Consider our schools. The hidden costs of poor education, 
lost opportunity and poverty resulting from inadequate 
schools are costs the nation can no longer afford. Federal 
aid to education will be a lot less expensive than ignorance 
and illiteracy. 

If we are to have a healthy and prosperous United States 
we must have better schools, better housing, better medical 
care, better use of our resources, stronger social security, and 
the other improvements in our democracy that the people 
need. 

Those who oppose these improvements refuse to face the 
facts of today’s world. They don’t understand the overriding 
urgency of-proving the value of the democratic way of life, 
not just with words but with deeds. They don’t see that the 
very survival of free enterprise depends upon a rising 
standard of living and an expanding economy. They don’t 
recognize that to work for the increasing security and liberty 
of the people of the United States is the key not only to 
our.own prosperity but to the prosperity and peace of the 
whole world. 

But the people of the United States do understand these 
things. When they have the facts before them they always 
choose progress—not reaction. 

They made this clear again last fall. They chose the very 
same programs that are now being att-cked by the selfish 
interests with their campaign scare words. The people were 
not misled about those programs then. They will not be mis- 
led about them now. 

The people know that the second half of the Twentieth 
Century is going to be a time of challenge to the way of 
freedom and progress that our democracy represents. As 
we meet that challenge we shall have to fight, as we have 
always fought, the selfish forces of reaction and special 
privilege. 

The people of the United States have been winning that 
fight for one hundred and sixty years. I am convinced that 
we will continue to win that fight through the years to come. 


The Middle Way 


ALL 


By GEN. DWIGHT 


THANK you sincerely for the great honor implicit in 

the warmth of the welcome you have accorded me. 

Every gathering of Americans—whether a few on the 
porch of a crossroads store or massed thousands in a great 
stadium—is the possessor of a potentially immeasurable in- 
fluence on the future. 

Because America has freedom of speech, freedom of com- 
munication, the world’s highest educational level and un- 
tapped reserves of individual initiative, any group of our 
people, fired by a common purpose, can generate a decisive 





OUR FREEDOMS ARE A SINGLE BUNDLE 
D. EISENHOWER, President of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered before the American Bar Association, St. Louis, Missouri, September 5, 


1949 


strength toward its achievement. Some of the most inspiring 
chapters in our history were written by a handful of our 
citizens who, joined together to talk out among themselves 
an idea or a principle, struck a note that revolutionized the 
world’s thinking. That capacity still resides in every gather- 
ing in this country. 

Those who fear that our people are bogged down in the 
apathy of regimented thought, have never been privileged 
to listen to the talk of a squad of soldiers or a gandy-dancer 
gang on the railroad. Or—for that matter—to a conference 
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of bankers when there was under discussion a topic of vital 
interest to the future of this republic. Readiness to air a 
grievance, to propose a remedy, to argue the pros and cons 
of a plan, is an enduring—and priceless—American trait. 
Few groups, however, can have so profound an impact on 
the course of public affairs as this assembly. Ours is a 
government of law—not of despotic decree—and you who 
practice the law have a specialized knowledge and unique 
influence in human relations. Indeed, without your counsel 
and advice hardly a single policy decision is reached by any 
of the forces most potent in the American economy—by 
labor organizations, by manzgement, by farm groups, by 
welfare and professional associations, or by Government 


agencies. Your attitude today often foreshadows the facts 
of tomorrow. 


Basis OF Our FREEDOM 


As a consequence, a more than ordinary responsibility is 
on you to remain free from bias and prejudice when you 
consider broad social problems. If you are true to your 
profession and to the responsibilities of your citizenship, 
you view them within a framework of three fundamental 
principles of American life. 

First, that individual freedom is our most precious pos- 
session. It is to be guarded as the chief heritage of our 
people, the wellspring of our spiritual and material greatness, 
and the central target of all enemies—internal and external 
—who seek to weaken or destroy the American Republic. 

Second, that all our ns—personal, economic, social, 
political—freedom to io work, to hire, to bargain, to 
save, to vote, to worship, to gather in a convention or join 
in mutual association; all these freedoms are a single bundle. 
Each is an indispensable part of a single whole. Destruction 
of any inevitably leads to the destruction of all. , 

Third, that freedom to compete vigorously among our- 
selves, accompanied by a readiness to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly for the performance of community and national func- 
tions, together make our system the most productive on 
earth. 

These three principles express the common faith of loyal 
Americans—the shining guide that, for the vast majority, 
points always the straight path to America’s future. In the 
industrialized economy of the twentieth century, that path 
lies down the middle of the road between the unfettered 
power of concentrated wealth on one flank, and the unbridled 
power of statism or partisan interests on the other. Our 
agreement in these three great fundamentals provides the 
setting within which can always be composed any acute 
difference. 

Yet there are some who build out of catch-words and 
fallacies a testament of inescapable conflict within our econo- 
my. Should misguided or vicious persons gull us into ac- 
ceptance of this false dogma, the fault—criminal and stupid 
as it is—will be our own. We will have been victimized 
by the crude technique of the brazen lie, often repeated. 
You, of the legal profession, are uniquely fitted to expose 
this fraud, and thereby prevent senseless cleavage and 
hostility among us. 


Lasor Day A CHALLENGE 


Labor Day, itself, poses an immediate challenge. In every 
state of the Union, this day is set aside to honor the men 
and women who in factories and shops, in transportation 
and communication, in all the technical areas of our economy, 
have wrought the material marvel of our time—lIndustrial 
America. By their labor—teamed with the know-how of 
management and the vision of investors—they have produced 
a wealth of goods and aids to human existence, widely dis- 


tributed and possessed beyond precedent in history or parallel 
anywhere. 

Because of our productivity and our insistence upon fair- 
ness in human relations, we have largely—though by far not 
whollv—freed ourselves from the tragic contrast of abject 
pauperism lying in the shadow of gluttonous luxury. That 
appalling picture could not be, and never will be, long 
tolerated by a people who believe in the dignity of man 
and the legitimate aspirations of all men. 

And, let us not forget, our freedom from degrading 
pauperism is due to America’s deep-seated sense of fair play 
translated into adequate law; to American industrial initi- 
ative and courage; to the genius of the American scientist 
and engineer and to the sweat, the organizing ability and 
the product of American labor in a competitive economy. 
It is not the result of political legerdemain or crackpot 
fantasies of reward without effort, harvests without planting. 

Acknowledged and glaring errors of the past, committed 
by those who prided themselves as leaders of great industrial 
empires, have at times justified and compelled drastic action 
for the preservation of the laborer’s dignity—for the wel- 
fare of himself and his family. 

Selfishness and cupidity—the source of those errors—will 
never be wholly eradicated from within us. But just as we 
do not, today, seek to solve international problems in terms 
of wartime passion, let us not confuse present industrial 
difficulties with the mistakes and failures of past decades, 
long since wholly or partially corrected. In the infancy of 
our modern industrialized society, management and labor 
and the neutral observer were often equally ignorant of 
sound practice, of economic trends, of the effect of mass 
production on human standards of living. However, guided 
by these great principles and lighted by the spirit of fair 
play, the builders of our industrial economy have achieved 
success that confounds the prophets of disaster. 

A little more than a century ago the Communistic Mani- 
festo of Karl Marx was published, preaching the falsehood 
of an inescapable class warfare that would continue within 
such society until by violence the workers erased all traces 
of traditional government. If Marx were right, this day 
should be, in all our great country, an annually recurring 
provocation to riot, physical strife and civil disorder. The 
factual evidence of his blunder is so clear that it ought not 
to require emphasis. 

Nevertheless, with a full century of contrary proof in our 
possession and despite our demonstrated capacity for co- 
operative teamwork, some among us seem to accept the 
shibboleth of an unbridgeable gap between those who hire 
and those who are employed. We miserably fail to challenge 
the lie that what is good for management is necessarily bad 
for labor; that for one side to profit, the other must be de- 
pressed. Such distorted doctrine is false and foreign to the 
American scene where common ideals and purpose permit 
us a common approach toward the common good. It must 
be combatted at every turn by both clear word and effective 
deed. 

Of course, our path in places is still obstructed by un- 
finished business, the debris of inequities and prejudices, not 
yet overcome. But, strong in the fundamental principles of 
American life, we have, in less than two centuries. accom- 
plished more for the community of men than was won in 
the previous forty. 

For us today, those principles still dictate progress down 
the center, even though there the contest is hottest, the prog- 
ress sometimes discouragingly slow. The frightened, the 
defeated, the coward and the knave run to the flanks, strag- 
gling out of the battle under the cover of slogans, false 
formulas and appeals to passion—a welcome sight to an 
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alert enemy. disinte- 


in a battle of 


When the center weakens piecemeal, 
ration and annihilation are only steps away, 


irms or of political philosophies. ‘The clear-sighted and the 
courageous, fortunately, keep fighting in the middle of the 
var. [hey are determined that we shall not lose our free- 
doms, either to the unbearable selfishness of vested interest, 


or through the 
to the public 


in bring 


blindness of those who, protesting devotion 
welfare, talsely declare that only government 
happiness, security and opportunity. 


MIppLe 


‘The middle of the road is derided by all of the right and 


Roap Bgsst 


ot the left. They deliberately misrepresent the central posi- 
tion. as a neutral, wishy-washy one. Yet here is the truly 
reative area in which we may obtain agreement for con- 
structive social action compatible with basic American 


principles and with the just aspirations of every sincere 
\merican. It is the area in which is rooted the hopes and 
allegiance of the vast majority of our people. 

‘Thus, the American system in line with its principles can 
ind does, by governmental action, prevent or correct abuses 
springing from the unregulated practice of a private economy. 
In specitic cases local governments have, with almost unani- 
mous approval, provided needed public services so that extra- 
ordinary power over all citizens of the community might 
not tall into the hands of the few. In all cases we expect 
the Gsovernment to be forehanded in establishing the rules 
that will preserve a practical equality in opportunity among 


Us. 


We, in turn, carefully watch the Government—especially 
the ever-expanding Federal Government—to see that in 
pertorming the functions obviously falling within govern- 
mental responsibility, it does not interfere more than is 
necessary in our daily lives. We instinctively have greater 
faith in the counter-balancing effect of many social, philo- 
sophic, and economic forces than we do in arbitrary law. 
We will not accord to the central government unlimited 


any more than we will bow our necks to the 
dictates of the uninhibited seekers after personal power in 
finance, labor, or any other field. 

Extremists hope that we lack the stubborn courage, the 
stamina and the intelligent faith required to sustain the 
progress of the attack. By appeals to immediate and special- 
ived selfish advantage, they would blind us to the enduring 
truth that no part of our society may prosper permanently 
except as the whole of America will prosper. ‘hey use the 
cloving effect of subsidy as well as the illusory promise of 
in unearned and indolent existence to win our acceptance 
ot their direction our lives. They believe that the 
intricate interdependencies of our highly industrialized 
economy will drive us to desert principles in favor of ex- 
pediencies—particularly the expendiency of governmental in- 
tervention, 


authority, 


over 


PEACE IN PRACTICE 


‘Thus fat the 
abundance ot 


record belies their hopes. Consider the 
and faith, manifested thousands of 
times each year in union meetings when working men pene- 
trate the ideological complexities, parliamentary maneuvers, 
entangled plottings of Communist agitetors, exposing and 
deteating them. Consider also the many thousands of times 
each vear in meetings of management when business men— 
though primarily charged with concern for cost, production, 
distribution, profit—subordinate these material things to 


increasing the welfare of their employes. Were it not for 
r 


courage 


wse, in both management and labor, who fight and work 
to keep us from the ditches on the right and left, then 
indeed this day would be a symbol of class warfare, and 


the city of St. Louis—and every other great metropolitan 
city—would be a battleground for what Marx called the 
proletariat. 

But, in the public places, soon only the specious promises 
of the extreme Right and the extreme Left may make them- 
selves heard. The truth can be lost if the peddlers of lies 
go unchallenged. To defeat them in their campaign of false- 
hood, we must first destroy their stock in trade—the shib- 
boeleth of an irreconcilable difference between those who 
manage and those who operate. 

Marx appealed to the self-pity, the justifiable resentments 
of the proletariat in the Europe of his day. He could not 
imagine a great nation in which there is no proletariat, in 
which labor is the middle class that he so much despised and 
hated. He could not forsee that mllions of plain people 
would in two World Wars, stake all that they possessed in 
defense of ideas and ideals that were hardly more than 
shadowy dreams to most Europeans of a century ago. He 
could not imagine that one day the grave of an unidentified 
soldier would become a symbol of our dedication to political, 
economic and social freedom. 

American working men are principals in the three-member 
team of capital, management, labor. Never have they re- 
garded themselves as a servile class that could attain freedom 
only through destruction of the industrial economy. With 
only rare exceptions, they have striven within the framework 
of our laws and traditions to improve their lot through in- 
creased production that profited all Americans. 

‘To the achievements of organized labor, my four brothers 
and [—all present at this meeting—can testify, remembering 
the eighty-four-hour week and skimpy wages of our youth. 
But we likewise remember with gratitude the opportunities 
presented to us by the American environment—opportunities 


so rich, so profuse that we scarcely were aware that the 
circumstances which we lived could be classed only as 
meager. Among these opportunities was and is that of 


i ducation. 
EpucaTion Lapor’s Key 

By promoting literacy and understanding, our schools have 
made it impossible for a specially privileged leisure class to 
prey on those who work. By opening the sciences and pro- 
fessions to all our people, our colleges and universities have 
destroyed the curse of inherited caste and made our society 
the most fluid yet attained by man. Though the time has 
not yet arrived when all men will, matter of course, 
begin their careers in the lowest positions and from there go 
upward in accordance with their individual value to society, 
yet this opportunity today spreads itself before every intel- 
ligent, educated and energetic working man in America. 

The great body of American teachers daily increases our 
understanding and appreciation of democracy in economic 
action. Even the divisions and cleavage that still exist— 
the unfinished business still before us—are increasingly 
bridged in our classrooms. Each year education does a 
little more to promote the efficiency of our system and there- 
fore the opportunities, security and prosperity of our people. 
My experience as president of Columbia University has 
fortified my conviction that in the welfare of our teachers, 
of our whole educational fabric, we find the welfare of 
future America. 


as a 


You of the legal profession can likewise be effective in 
eradicating false, though sometimes persuasive, propaganda 
trom the day-to-day relations of labor and management. You 
constitute a unique body of agents and umpires whose counsel 
is needed—and sometimes heeded—by members of our in- 
dustrial team. 

You realize that the interests of labor and management in 
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most situations are identical. Differences are centered almost 
exclusively in the annual bargaining conferences. But even 
here the true differences are far more apparent than they 
are real. Intelligent management certainly recognizes the 
need for maximum income to workers, consistent with rea- 
sonable return on investment. With equal clarity, labor 
cannot fail to recognize the need for increasing amounts of 
risk capital to provide jobs for our constantly growing 
population. And—make no mistake about it—no group in 
our country is more firmly dedicated to the retention and 
development of our system of private enterprise than is 
American labor. 

The vast majority of Americans, moreover, respects your 
historic role in the development of the American way of 
life and your unique position in relation to its continued 
progress. For one thing—if you set yourselves to do the 
job—you can clean out the ambush of catchwords, tags and 
labels in which the plain citizen, including the old soldier, 
is trapped every time he considers today’s problems. How 
can we appraise a proposal if the terms hurled at our ears 
can mean anything or nothing, and change their significance 
with the inflection of the voice? Welfare state, national 
socialism, radical, liberal, conservative, reactionary and a 
regimen of others—these terms, in today’s usage, are gener- 
ally compounds of confusion and prejudice. If our attitudes 
are muddled, our language is often to blame. A good tonic 


for clearer thinking ‘s a dose of precise, legal definition. 

Above all, we need more economic understanding and 
working arrangements that will bind labor and management, 
in every productive enterprise, into a far tighter voluntary 
cooperative unit than we now have. The purpose of this 
unity will be—without subordination of one group to the 
other—the increased productivity that alone can better the 
position of labor, of management, of all America. No arbi- 
trary or imposed device will work. Bureaucratic plans, en- 
forced on both parties by government, pave the road to 
despotism. Laws that needlessly impose stifling controls and 
inflexible rules beyond the codes necessary to fair play may 
be necessary in a dictatorship—but in a democracy they are 
futile at the best and the cause of rebellion at the worst. 

You, however, using your recognized position as guardians 
of the law and counsel to both parties in dispute, can work 
out voluntary solutions in our industrial problems—that now 
sometimes appear to be no better than a state of armed truce, 
punctuated by outbreaks of industrial warfare. Such a con- 
dition is a criminal absurdity, since the participants possess a 
common stake in the prosperity of industry. Moreover, they 
possess common political concepts, common social purpose, 
common economic attitude and, above all, identical aspira- 
tions for themselves, their families, their country. 

They are Americans—all. 

I thank you very much. 





Agricultural Prosperity 


PRODUCTION PAYMENT PLAN 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the American Veterans of World War II, Des Moines, Iowa, September 5, 1949 


AM happy to be here :oday with the American Veterans 

of World War II. This is the third time I have met 

with veterans in the last three weeks. In Miami, in 
Philadelphia | had the pleasure of addressing two of the 
other veterans’ organizations. 

Today in Des Moines you have given me the welcome 
opportunity to speak to this association which has grown up 
since the last war. Judging by this meeting, your group has 
a long, vigorous and useful life ahead of it. 

I have found that veterans generally carry over into 
civilian life their strong interest in national and international 
attairs. “hey are determined to do everything they can to 
see that the United States grows in strength and prosperity 
and exerts its full influence for peace in the world. A vet- 
erans’ organization like yours can do much to aid our 
progress toward peace and prosperity. I am sure all of you 
will do your part. 

Earlier today, in Pittsburgh, I discussed the effort we are 
making to achieve a better future for our country. One of 
the most important elements in our country’s future is agri- 
cultural prosperity. And there is no better place to talk 
about that than right here, in the heart of the nation’s farm 
belt. 

Some people seem to think that nobody but the farmers 
ought to be concerned with farm prosperity. Some people 
claim that programs to improve the welfare of farmers are 
just “pressure-group” politics. Selfish interests would like 
to have us believe this because they want to divide the people 
and set one group against another. 


The plain fact is that everyone should be interested in the 
welfare of the farmers. The prosperity of this nation is 
indivisible. We cannot give prosperity to just a few. The 
economic future of the whole country depends upon the 
growing welfare of every group in the country. We want a 
healthy and prosperous economy. There must be economic 
opportunity, not just for the fortunate few, but for all of us 
—workers, businessmen, and farmers, without regard to race, 
creed or color. 


“Prain COMMON SENSE” 


It’s just plain common sense that good incomes for farmers 
are good for the workers who make the things the farmers 
buy. Farmers this year will have more than $27,000,000,000 
to spend. That means employment for more than 9,000,000 
workers in factories, and stores, and other business enter- 
prises. 

All of us need the things farmers produce. When farmers 
adopt new and more eftective methods, and produce more at 
lower cost, that raises the standard of living of everybody 
in the country. 

‘That’s why it is just as important to the future of our 
country for farmers to be well off as it is for workers and 
businessmen. And I want them all to be prosperous. 

That’s why I believe the Government of this country must 
work for the welfare of farm people. 

Let’s look at some of the things the Government should 
do to help achieve continued and growing farm prosperity. 

It’s not always easy for city folks to understand the con- 
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ditions the farmer faces, and the need for the particular 
programs the Government has developed. 

First of all, the farmer faces the uncertainties of nature. 
He is in constant battle with insects, and weeds, and 
weather, and erosion. He needs to learn and apply the best 
me Sods of soil conservation, weed killing, crop rotation, 
and all the other scientific advances of agriculture. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments of our Government has 
been its research and education programs to help farmers do 
these things. 

Furthermore, the farmer is confronted with special prob- 
lems because he lives in the country. Too often in the past, 
good schools and modern health facilities, electricity and the 
other advantages of modern living were not available to our 
farm population. In recent years, however, our Government 
has helped to make it possible for many of our farmers to 
obtain these things. 

In addition, the farmer faces a market which he can’t 
control. Years ago, it often happened that a whole year’s 
hard work went for nothing, because there were unexpected 
crop surpluses or sudden drops in demand. 

In the past sixteen years, however, with the help of the 
Government, farmers have been making much headway in 
achieving economic stability. Farm cooperatives have been 
vreatly strengthened. Cheaper, more abundant farm credit 
has been made available. Price supports, marketing agree- 
ments, and other special programs have been developed and 
steadily improved. 

In all these ways, farmers with the help of the Govern- 
ment have been meeting and overcoming the special difficul- 
ties they face. They have been making great progress toward 
the steadily growing farm prosperity they need and the pros- 
perity that the whole nation needs. 

None of these advances came easily. They were all op- 
posed by selfish and narrow-minded men who didn’t under- 
stand what the farmer was up against—and who didn’t care 
whether or not he was well off. Sometimes these interests 
have managed to reverse the course of progress, though for- 
tunately not for long. 

It was just about a year ago, a few miles from here at 
Dexter, lowa, that I talked to another audience about farm 
prosperity and the opportunity for the farmer. 

At that time, the outlook for the farmer was very black. 

The Eightieth Congress had been hitting sledge-hammer 
blows at the very foundations of farm opportunity. 

‘The Eightieth Congress had cut the soil conservation pro- 
gram. In doing this, it had threatened the existence of the 
farmer-committee system, through: which conservation, price 
support and other programs are administered. 

The Eightieth Congress had killed the International 
Wheat Agreement, which was negotiated to assure farmers 
a reasonable share of the world wheat market and help main- 
tain stability of grain prices. 

It had caused farmer co-operatives to fear for their lives. 

That Eightieth Congress had restricted the reclamation 
program and cut down our efforts to bring low-cost elec- 
tricity to farmers and other people. 

And, on top of all this, the Eightieth Congress had started 
to tear down one of our strongest bulwarks against depres- 
the farm-price support program. It had done this in a 
sly and underhand way—by eliminating the Government’s 
power to prov ide grain storage facilities. As you know, we 
can’t support grain prices without adequate storage. 

I reminded the people at Dexter a year ago, just as I am 
reminding you today, that the welfare of the entire nation 
depends upon the welfare of the farmer. I reminded them 
that they could express their opinion of the Eightieth Con- 


sion, 








gress at the polls in November and that’s just what they did. 

As a result, there are a lot of new members in the Eighty- 
first Congress. With these new members, there has been a 
big improvement. Of course, there are still many reactionary 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, but they are no 
longer in control as they were last year and the year before. 
They’re still doing all they can to slow up our progress, but 
they’re not able to stop it. The majority of the Eighty-first 
Congress are going ahead building for the future. 


Concress “Goinc Forwarp” 


The new Congress has already repaired most of the dam- 
aye done to the farmers by the Eightieth Congress, and it is 
going forward with new measures for a growing and pros- 
perous agriculture. 

The Eighty-first Congress understands the fundamental 
importance of soil conservation. It has restored and expanded 
this program and given a new lease on life to the farmer- 
committee system. 

The Eighty-first Congress understands the importance to 
American farmers of a balanced and expanding world trade. 
A new International Wheat Agreement has been negotiated 
and is now in effect. By this agreement, American farmers 
are assured a fair share of the world wheat market at fair 
prices for the next four years. 

Furthermore, this Congress is going to extend and improve 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. This will mean more 
world trade. 

The Eighty-first Congress is interested in building up farm 
co-operatives, not tearing them down. It understands that 
co-operatives are as necessary for the welfare of farmers as 
unions are for the welfare of the workers. 

Both co-operatives, both co-operatives and unions are 
means whereby men who are weak economically can become 
strong enough, by uniting, to bargain on a basis of equality. 

This Congress will not listen to those who want to tax 
co-operatives out of existence. Furthermore, before this Con- 
gress adjourns, I think we shall have a co-operative telephone 
program similar to the highly successful rural electrification 
program. 

This Congress has already taken important steps to meet 
the serious need for more low-cost electricity and to revitalize 
the reclamation program in our Western states. 

The Eighty-first Congress has restored the Government’s 
authority to provide storage for grain under the price sup- 
port program, and the difficult storage problem is being met. 
Farmers are building new bins, and the Government is pre- 
paring to take care of the overflow that cannot be handled 
by farmers and grain elevators, 

With the biggest supply of corn in history now in sight, 
the corn loan program is especially important, and the Gov- 
ernment is helping farmers get every bushel in storage. 

As you farmers well know, if it were not for the Admin- 
istration program you'd probably be getting fifty cents a 
bushel for your corn right now. 


DAMAGE REPAIRED 


In all these ways, the Eighty-first Congress has repaired 
past damage and is making new gains. 

However, there is one important part of our farm pro- 
gram on which the Eighty-first Congress has not yet com- 
pleted its work. That is the farm-price support system. 

Congress needs to modernize our farm-price support sys- 
tem, and the Secretary of Agriculture, on behalf of the 
Administration, has made recommendations to the Congress 
for this purpose. 

An immense amount of confusion has been stirred up about 
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these proposals in recent months. Some people are going 
around telling industrial workers that our attempt to im- 
prove the price support system will mean higher food prices 
and heavier taxes. Some people are telling farmers that an 
improved price support system will take away the protection 
they now have and regiment the farmer. I'd like to see you 
regiment the farmers—it’s been tried by experts. 

Much of this talk, much of this talk, is deliberately in- 
tended to mislead and divide farmers and workers. 

But it will not succeed. Farmers and workers have 
learned to cut through the fog of misrepresentation and 
propaganda and look at facts. When that’s done, there is 
no reason for confusion about the kind of farm-price support 
program we ought to have. 

First, we need a farm-price support system that will afford 
farmers an opportunity to secure a fair return for their pro- 
duction. Too often in the past we have seen farm prices at 
give-away levels because temporary surpluses resulted in 
distressed selling. This was bad for farmers and bad for the 
nation. Our system of price supports, therefore, must pro- 
tect farm income from collapsing and injuring the whole 
economy. 

Second, price supports must be so organized and admin- 
istered that they will give consumers the benefit of our 
abundant farm production. Our people want to buy more 
milk and meat, more fruit and vegetables, and all the things 
that go into a better diet. They must have a price support 
system that will encourage farmers to shift their production 
to meet the demand for more and better foods at reasonable 
prices. 

Present price support legislation is not adequate to accom- 
plish these objectives. It encourages surplus production of 
some commodities, such as potatoes, and not enough of other 
products, such as meat. 


Potato BuyING 


The worst thing about the present program is that it takes 
food away from the consumers instead of enabling them to 
eat better. The Government has had to buy tremendous 
quantities of potatoes and take them off the market at very 
great expense. The Government has had to build up big 
stocks of dried eggs and is wondering how to get rid of them. 

Some people say that we ought to cut down support prices, 
but that wouldn’t meet the problem. The record shows that, 
in the past, when prices dropped, farmers produced bigger 
and bigger surpluses in a hopeless effort to make up for low 
prices. 

Instead of cutting down support prices, we need to adjust 
our price support system so that it will encourage farmers 
to grow what is needed and encourage consumers to use what 
is produced. 

Our farm-price support system, therefore, first of all 
should aid farmers to adjust production to demand. Farmers 
are under the same economic necessity to adjust supply to 
demand as are the producers of automobiles or washing ma- 
chines or any other product. By and large they are willing 
to do it, if they have assurance that they can shift their land 
to other uses without economic disaster. 

But no matter how willing the farmers may be to adjust 
their production, and to change from one crop to another, 
they cannot eliminate the possibility of a surplus, Weather, 
world conditions, market fluctuations are all things beyond 
their control. So even under the best circumstances we will 
always have some surpluses. 

In the case of storable crops, like corn, tobacco, or cotton, 
we can and should store up a good part of the surpluses as 
reserves against emergency. In the case of perishable prod- 








ucts, such as meat and milk, we cannot store them very long. 
These perishable products must be used to avoid waste. 


PropucTiIoN PAYMENT 


This presents a problem that is not easy to solve. We know 
that we shall have to adopt a new method of price support. 
The most promising method yet suggested is the production 
payment plan. 

Under this method, the prices of certain farm commodities 
would be allowed to seek their own level in the market, and 
the farmer would be paid the difference between the support 
price and the average market price. Production payments 
thus would safeguard farm returns, and at the same time our 
entire production of perishable goods would be available to 
consumers on regular markets. 

This method, or any other means of accomplishing the 
same purpose, would go a long way toward overcoming the 
defects of present legislation and giving us a modern price 
support system. 

It is urgent that we modernize our price support laws or 
we shall face unmanageable surpluses. Startling progress has 
been made in increasing agricultural production in this coun- 
try in recent years. This has enabled farmers to double and 
triple their production of many crops at lower costs. 

This new productive ability must be used for the good of 
all our people; it musi not be allowed to destroy the pros- 
perity of our farmers and the stability of our economy. This 
is the essential purpose that we should seek to achieve by our 
new farm-price support legislation. A price support system 
that fulfills this purpose will be good for the farmer, good 
for the worker and good for the whole nation. 

I am convinced that the Eighty-first Congress will enact 
this kind of farm-price support legislation. I am convinced 
that it will not be led astray by the loud opposition of those 
who oppose any change in our price-support system. 

The stability and progress of our agriculture is important 
not only to ourselves, but to the whole world. Over the last 
few years our farmers have taken a leading part in the 
struggle to feed a hungry world. In the future, foreign mar- 
kets will be essential for many of our farm products. 


Imports IMPORTANT 


But we must remember that we cannot maintain foreign 
markets for our agriculture, over the long run, unless we buy 
in return the products of foreign countries. Foreign trade is 
not a one-way street. 

There will be tremendous benefits to this country, in rising 
living standards, in reduced appropriations for foreign aid, 
in a more prosperous world economy, and in closer ties be- 
tween the free nations, if we buy more from other nations. 

Our country has been endowed with the ability to produce 
the good things of the earth in abundance. I am sure we 
have the wisdom to use this gift as a blessing for all our 
people. We know much more about our economy and how 
it works than we used to. We have profited by experience. 

We must keep our eyes on the main objectives. We must 
not be led astray by the false arguments and the loud clamor 
of the special interests. They are only trying to set us against 
one another. They are using slogans and scare words to 
frighten us away from the programs and policies that are 
good for us all. 

But we will not be frightened. Too much depends on our 
ability to handle our common problems in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. It is not only our own future progress that is at stake. 
It is the future peace and prosperity of the whole world. 
That is our goal, and we shall continue to work toward it 
with all our strength and all our faith. 
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| American Labor Must Be Free and Strong 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCES OPERATING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at Labor Day Celebration, San Diego, California, September 5, 1949 


N the time-honored tradition of Labor Day, we are 

gathered here to salute the workers of America, to pay 

tribute to their magnificent accomplishments and to give 
sympathetic consideration to their hopes and aspirations for 
the tuture. 

‘Throughout the ages, poets have sung the praises of honest 
and with good reason—for labor builds. It is truly 
constructive. Everywhere we look in our modern civiliza- 
tion, in our great cities and thriving farms, we see the 
monumental results of the labor of human hands, building, 
producing, growing, creating. 

But there are destructive forces operating throughout the 
world, forces which are animated by greed and lust for 
power, and which. are constantly trying to seize all the 
benefits or to tear down all the good that labor creates. 

It is time that the working men and women of the nation 
should be able to recognize these evil forces, at home and 
abroad, for what they are and to checkmate once and for all 
their destructive influences. 

First and foremost among the hateful, corroding and 
inhuman influences of our age, I place World Communism. 

1 accuse World Communism of seeking power at any 
ot keeping alive the threat of war, ata time when 
the human race recognizes that war is the greatest curse and 
destroyer of mankind, and of exterminating human freedom 
and liberty over vast areas of the earth by the most cruel 
and forceful methods imaginable. 

Finally, I accuse World Communism of reviving slave 
labor on a mass basis, thereby destroying the dignity of the 
individual and reducing him to the status of a prisoner of 
the State, without a soul, without a mind of his own, with- 
out a reason for existence. 

lhese charges are fully borne out by the disgraceful record 
which has been made—a record so shameful, so sinister and 
so inexcusable and even those who manifested a tolerant and 
sympathetic attitude toward the Communist philosophy have 
now become thoroughly disillusioned. 

‘The aggressive cold war carried on by Soviet Russia fol- 
lowing World War No. 2 among the nations throughout 
the world, constitutes a challenge to those who are devoted 
to the preservation of individual and collective freedom and 
liberty. They are united in their opposition to the substitu- 
tion of the totalitarian form of government for democ- 
racy and government for the people and by the people. 

Events which have taken place have aroused within the 
hearts of freedom loving people, feelings of grave concern 
and apprehension. ‘They yearn for the realization of inter- 
national peace and security. They are disappointed over the 
tact that an agreement providing for these benefits and bless- 
ings has not yet been reached. They have noted carefully 
through press reports and an examination of the record made 
thus far that one nation, Soviet Russia, has consistently 
blocked all efforts toward the negotiation of an international 
agreement which provides for international peace and 


toilers 


price, 


security. 

\ number of free democratic nations have heen brought 
under and within the lron Curtain. The invasion of Asia by 
the Communist forces and the threatened reduction of China 
to a Communist State, make clear the policy of Soviet Russia 
to establish Communism and Communist control throughout 


the world. As the picture unfolds on international affairs, it 
becomes increasingly clear that the people of the United 
States and in most of the free democratic nations throughout 
Europe, concentrated their thoughts and efforts following 
the conclusion of World War No. 2 to bringing about the 
realization of international peace and security. This fact is 
reflected in the organization of the United Nations, in the 
peace conferences which have been held and in the valuable 
contributions which have been made by free nations toward 
the development of understanding, goodwill and peaceful 
cooperation between all nations throughout the world. 

Now, we clearly see and understand that while we were 
engaged in this commendable work that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was capitalizing on hunger, discontent and human 
suffering which was the inevitable result of the war and 
through infiltration among the labor groups and others who 
were moved by feelings of discontent, influenced them to 
promote revolution, overthrow their free democratic govern- 
ments and establish Communism and the totalitarian form 
of government. 

The purpose of the Soviet Government in the Balkan 
States, in the campaign it carried on in Italy, France, Greece 
and other European countries in Asia and elsewhere, makes 
it clear that its objective was the establishment of Commu- 
nism and the Communist philosophy throughout the world 
rather than the consummation of a peace treaty among the 
allied nations of the world which would provide for inter- 
national peace and security, but the United States, Great 
Britain and other free democratic nations in Europe quickly 
grasped the facts and as a result took action having for its 
purpose the preservation of the free democratic form of gov- 
ernment in the free democratic nations of Europe and the 
prevention of the extention and growth of Communism. 

This action taken by the free democratic nations of the 
world served to prevent immediate war and, in addition, to 
block and stop the growth and extension of Communism in 
the starving nations of Europe. 

Great credit must be extended to President Truman and 
to the leaders of our country whose courageous foreign policy, 
backed up by bi-partisan support from Congress, helped to 
stiffen world resistance against intimidation from Moscow. 
First the European Recovery Program and now the Atlantic 
Pact have demonstrated to the people and to the free gov- 
ernments of Europe that America means what it says. Our 
insistence that peace and freedom must be preserved, our 
willingness to pay vast sums to help preserve them and our 
pledge to fight if necessary to defend other free and peaceful 
peoples from aggression, have been proven in a decisive and 
convincing way. 

While extending full credit to the leaders of our govern- 
ment and to those of the nations of Europe who have col- 
laborated faithfully with us, I feel that in all fairness the 
trade union movement of America should also be accorded 
recognition for the remarkable success of its efforts to win 
the cold war. 

This story has not been emblazened in the headlines, it has 
not been emphasized by the radio commentators—so it must 
be news to most Americans. 

When the last war ended, the American Federation of 
Labor foresaw the strategy of the Communists. We antici- 
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pated what would happen—and did happen in Czechoslo- 
vakia—if the Soviet forces were able to capture control of 
organized labor in Europe. We, therefore, begged and 
pleaded with the occupation authorities of our own country 
to help and encourage the prompt revival of free trade 
unions in Germany. We sent some of our ablest men across 
the ocean to see that the job was done right. We gave 
money, equipment and moral support to the rebuilding of 
the free trade union movements of Italy and France and 
other nations. Against fearful odds, we combatted Soviet 
attempts to enlist European Workers in opposition to the 
Marshall Plan. We exposed the hypocritical propaganda of 
the Communist leaders, we upheld the honor and integrity 
of America’s policies and we won the fight. 

Without the support of labor, the European Recovery 
Program could never have succeeded. The Communists 
sought to undermine that support through the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor consistently refused to join that organization 
because we recognized it as a Communist front. In time, 
other free trade union organizations which had been hood- 
winked into associating themselves with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, began to realize how they had been 
duped. Less than a year ago they quit in a body. Now the 
World Federation of Trade Unions has fallen apart, 
thoroughly discredited and almost completely isolated as a 
Communist Fifth Column Movement. And the free trade 
unions of fifty nations, with the enthusiastic support and 
encouragement of the American Federation of Labor, are 
banding together and will form a new international organi- 
zation in defense of peace and democracy next November 
at a conference in London. 

It is no coincidence that as Communist influence among 
European workers waned, the Kremlin’s hopes of winning 
the cold war also diminished. Nor is it a coincidence that 
as European workers began to lose faith in Communism, 
American workers also woke up to the danger of growing 
Communist influence over their unions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has never harbored or tolerated 
Communism within its own ranks, hails the new determin- 
ation of the CIO to purge itself of Communist leadership. 
It is a healthy trend, one which I venture to predict will 
promote the eventual unification of all organized labor in 
this country. May God speed the day! 

But Communism is only one of the twin evils which beset 
our times. The other is Toryism, promoted by a reactionary 
combination in Congress. 

These Tories profess to hate Communism, but consciously 
or unconsciously, they are through legislative action drawing 
working people into the ranks of the Communist Party. 

The Tories profess to love freedom, but only for them- 
selves not for labor. 

To my mind, the basic crime of the Tories is that they 
seek to suppress and prohibit the natural instincts and de- 
sires of all free Americans to improve their conditions in 
life and to provide security for their children. This is a 
crime against the basic principles of natural law and the 
democratic way of life. 

Promotion of the welfare of the American people, which 
is explicitly set forth in the Constitution as one of the prima- 
ry objectives of our Government is considered by the Tory 
combination and the interests they represent as a dangerous 
and revolutionary idea. They berate the “welfare state” as 
a form of totalitarianism, when it is really the true goal 
of democracy. 

When the results of the 1948 election were counted, it 
was obvious to the entire nation that the American people 
had registered: a resounding mandate in favor of progress 


and social justice. But when President Truman called upon 
the new Congress to enact the liberal program on which 
he had been triumphantly re-elected, and which organized 
labor endorsed, he got scarcely any further than he had in 
the repudiated 80th Congress. 

How did this come about? Why were the wishes of the 
American people rejected by the 8lst Congress? We all 
know the answer. The leaders of Toryism welded the sur- 
viving remnants of the reactionary Republican forces into 
a tight coalition with the Southern Dixiecrats and together 
these obstructionists were able to deny a fair deal to the 
American people. 

As a result, Congress failed for the time being to repeal 
the treacherous Taft-Hartley Act; it failed to bring about 
the sorely needed revitalization of our Social Security system 
and it failed to make any substantial progress towards the 
establishment of a health insurance program. To its ever- 
lasting shame, Congress also failed to enact a civil rights 
program. 

These rebuffs from Congress do not represent a defeat 
for organized labor and its millions of followers, but a 
challenge to renewed efforts to rid the legislative branch 
of our Government of these Tory obstructionists. 

Thus, we have already trained our sights on the 1950 
Congressional election campaign and we are determined to 
roll up an even bigger vote than in 1948 against Tory 
candidates. 

If every working man and woman in America and their 
families and friends make certain to register and vote in 
the 1950 elections, we are certain to achieve this great goal. 

I am confident of the outcome because I have faith in the 
good sense and intelligence of American voters. They know 
full well that the Tory program has nothing constructive to 
offer them, that it is based almost entirely on a policy of 
do-nothingism. 

The reactionaries and their political strategists are relying 
on the customary apathy and indifference of American voters 
in non-Presidential elections to sweep them back into power. 
It is your job and mine to see to it that they don’t ger 
elected by default. : 

So far, the keynote for the Tory campaign is the empty, 
barren, sterile charge that the progressive legistlative pro- 
gram favored by labor and espoused by Pirsident Truman 
would change the American way of life and lead us to 
Statism. 

Here and now I brand that charge as utterly false. It is 
unadulterated propaganda designed to mislead the American 
people and to dodge the real issues. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to Statism 
because we oppose both a dictatorship of the right and of 
the left. We have never and we will never advocate a 
program which would undermine the American way of life. 
On the contrary, we are firmly convinced that our progressive 
program is a sound middle-of-the-road policy, which wil! 
strengthen the free enterprise system, reinforce the economy 
of our country and make American freedom and democracy 
more secure and more meaningful to the American people. 

Today the American Federation of Labor stands, as 
always, as a bulwark against Communist infiltration on the 
one hand and as a guard against monopolistic big-business 
control on the other. 

Those who want to keep America free and strong must 
realize that to do so American labor must be kept free and 
strong. For that reason, we are fighting with all our power 
and we will continue to fight until the obnoxious Taft- 
Hartley Act is repealed. 

Those who believe in the American ideal, must realize 
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that it can triumph and survive only if the American people 
are given full and free opportunity to improve their stand- 
ard of living and to secure their future against the social 
handicaps and economic catastrophes which cause heartaches, 
discontent and eventually can lead to revolution. 

If we allow the Tafts and the Byrds to run our country— 


and to run it on a policy of doing nothing—we will get 
nowhere. We believe in doing something and getting some- 
where. And we invite the progressive farmers, the small 
businessman, the merchants and the professional workers to 
join with labor in the truly American pioneering spirit in 
that noble adventure. 


Steel Wages and National Prosperity 


CONSUMERS ARE THE FINAL BOSSES 
By JOHN M. HANCOCK, Partner, Lehman Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Steel Fact Finding Board, August 12, 1949 


Y way of personal introduction, may I say that Leh- 
man Brothers over its hundred years in business has 
managed only one piece of financing for a steel com- 

pany. | am not a member of the Board of Directors of any 
steel producer, nor have I ever served as an officer of a 
producing company—so my interests in the steel business 
are primarily those of a citizen. 

| arm not an economist, and still less an expert, but merely 
a businessman who has studied the basis of our national 
economy and is interested not only in preserving it but in 
aiding it to bring still further economic gain to all our 
people. My experience has not involved any close experience 
with the problems of the steel industry. I would not presume 
to advise this Board as to what it should do, but I hope to 
point out the results of certain actions which have been 
advocated in this matter. 

These sessions should not be viewed primarily as an 
attempt to settle a wage controversy between employers and 
workers. ‘They are far more than that. They involve a 
responsibility to the whole national well-being, and particu- 
larly to the general public in their separate capacities as 
consumers and investors. Both parties to this hearing must 
recognize that the consumers are the final bosses. Consumers 
won't argue as to which party is right. They will vote in the 
most democratic process, through a daily secret ballot—their 
patronage—whether they will buy steel washing machines, 
shirts, dresses and other commodities at any given price, and 
in their capacity as investors, whether they will supply 
capital funds required to meet the needs of a growing popu- 
lation in a grow!ng economy. 

That’s the group in which I am interested—the whole 
body of our cit'zens. From their action in the market place 
I believe the consumers’ attitude represents thinking along 
these general lines. 





Prices Peopte CAN Pay 


Our people want a balanced economy fair to all in the 
fields of production, stockholders, management and workers, 
but above all fair to consumers. ‘They want an economy in 
which their needs can be met at all times, with no producing 
group demanding special privileges as to dividends, prices or 
wages, such as will be regarded as out of line with other 
portions of the economy. Above all else they oppose prices 
beyond their capacity to pay, and in this field they have full 
power. Unlike the case of many other industries whose prod- 
ucts can be replaced by substitutes, steel does not face this 
risk to a great degree, but it does face the ability of con- 
sumers to defer purchases for long periods, resulting in 
reduced employment, higher cost of production, and reduced 
‘rofits and even losses. The industry in a free economy that 
forgets that the consumers.are its bosses is simply stupid, and 


heaven forbid that we in this country should ever consider 
anything other than a free economy. Our people desire as 
full employment as is attainable in a free competitive econ- 
omy, with workers paid as much as industry can reasonably 
afford. They want to buy at reasonable prices but they 
expect both management and workers to keep costs down in 
their own interest over the long range. They want industry 
to make a reasonable profit, even if they haven’t thought 
what such a profit should be. They understand industry— 
embracing stockholders, management and workers—will suf- 
fer in the long run, if industry does not prosper. The public 
probably realize that steel is a cyclical business with tremen- 
dous upswings and downswings in volume and profits. They 
probably realize that the public need for steel cannot be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy in advance and that pro- 
duction cannot be absolutely stabilized. 

One of the reasons for the difficulty in estimating volume 
in any industry is the changing demand of the public. This 
flows from the freedom of the consumer to guard his own 
best interests and thus creates some of the distortions which 
plague our economy. Most of us believe that the democratic 
process of decision by all of our people is a more reliable 
decision than could be made under any planned economy. 
While it creates risks to businesses serving consumers, it is 
a risk that business must willingly take under our free 
economy. If the conumers swing too far in the one direction 
of creating a demand for goods beyond capacity or in the 
other direction of refusing to buy for current consumption, 
then they pay for their mistakes. This is the automatic cor- 
recting device of prices in a free market. It is at the root 
of our economic system. 

This controversy with which you are dealing may readily 
degenerate into class warfare unless there is a realization that 
both parties are interdependent to a great degree. This 
factor of interdependence relates not only to management 
and workers but to those who are not specifically joined in 
this issue—the consumers, the stockholders and the general 
interests of the whole country. 


DOES AMERICA WANT MORE INFLATION? 


The issue facing the country—and this Board—is, does 
America want more inflation? 

Can America stand more inflation ? 

The experience since 1946 has shown that increases in steel 
wages are likely to be pattern-setting. Past wage increases 
in the steel industry have spilled over into other industries. 
This was true in 1946—in 1947—in 1948. Despite all the 
pious protestations of the advocates of higher wages that 
prices would not increase as a result, they did. Once more 
we are hearing the siren song that wages can be raised sub- 
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stantially without a corresponding rise in our cost and price 
structure. Are we to learn nothing from the past? 

Of all the factors to be considered by this Board, it seems 
to me that the certain inflationary effects of a wage increase 
and the consequent danger to the entire economy are, by all 
odds, the most important. This was just as obvious in 1946 
as it is now. At that time I presented my views in this matter 
to government officials in these words: 

“This ‘across the board sweep’ of advancing costs and 
advancing wages would presumably keep the cost of living 
at the present relation to the workers’ income. That is 
only a portion of the problem. It would decrease the buy- 
ing power of all income not in the form of wages. It 
would proportionately reduce the value of all savings, of 
all interest and dividends, of all insurance policies, an- 
nuities and pensions, and of rents. In the end, nothing 
good would have been gained by any one and many would 
have been seriously injured.” 


I said further that the increase in steel workers’ wages and 
in steel prices would lead to demands by farmers for an 
increased price for their products. This idea found no 
acceptance at the time but, strange to say, I was told within 
15 days that every farm leader in America had presented the 
demands which I anticipated they would present. 

For the good of the country, I could wish I had been 
entirely wrong. 


TIME TO Stop INFLATION 


If this economy is going to proceed along lines which will 
surely cause inflation, meaning a higher price of goods, the 
funds provided for the future in the field of social security 
will be depreciated as fast in their true buying power as the 
process of inflation develops. We need only look at the 
effect of inflation upon the buying power of savings funds, 
debt securities, even the obligations of our own government, 
its bonds and social security obligations and pensions, life 
insurance policies, and so on—comparing the pre-war period 
with the present. If that process is going to continue, it 
means the end of our kind of economy, for it means a dis- 
guised devaluation of the currency even if it does not reach the 
point of creating a fear of the value of all money—the ulti- 
mate result. 

It is always easy to assume that an inflation can be stopped 
at some point before a crisis. Now is the time to stop this 
one. Under present conditions it may very well become im- 
possible to stop the merry march to destruction unless 
courageous action is taken to avoid a further round of wage 
and price increases. 

Over the long period, costs of production do affect prices. 
Most costs of production—if one goes back to the raw 
material—are almost entirely labor. A further increase in 
wage rates will increase costs. Increased costs mean increased 
prices. Increased prices mean more inflation. 


STANDARD OF Livinc IMPROVED ONLY BY PRODUCTION 


We can get endless confusion in thinking about wages, 
interest, or dividends in terms of dollars, in a time when the 
value of money shifts. There can be no increase in a stand- 
ard of living for our people except as the result of increased 
production. That is the hard fact of the case, and if that 
could be recognized by workers, as 1 am convinced it is by 
business, we would have a great deal more healthy economy. 

For the good of the country and the whole economy there 
has to be a growth in production to meet the growing needs 
of a growing population. Labor has received, and rightly, 
an increasing share of the savings through better technology, 
and a corresponding increase in buying power or true wages. 








WHAT STANDARDS FOR WAGE INCREASES? 
Previous WaGE INCREASES 
It is a sad thing that the series of post-war wage increases 
granted by industry to workers since the end of the war 
have not provided more real benefits to labor than they have. 
The basic difficulty is that wages do govern costs and that 
an increase secured by the steel industry is likely to ‘sweep 
the boards” and go through the whole economy. The result 
is that when one group receives higher wages, others receive 
similar increases, so that when the first group comes to buy 
the product of the second, the buying power of its increased 
wages is no greater than it was before the wage increase 
was received. There isn’t any reason to speculate about 
what will happen should a wage increase be granted at this 
time. There is plenty of experience on which to draw for 
a judgment in this field. 
Since 1946, as a layman, I have followed the arguments 
used in support of the various rounds of wage increases. 
Of these arguments the following stand out: 


(1) Take-home pay 
(2) Purchasing power 
(3) Cost of living 
(4+) Capacity to pay 

‘Taking up these arguments in turn: 

(1) The argument of take-home pay was advanced im- 
mediately after the end of the war to take care of the sudden 
loss of overtime and the shrinking work week. Prior to the 
end of the war, with Bernard Baruch | was asked by James 
F. Byrnes, then Director of War Mobilization, to prepare 
a report on war and post-war adjustment policies. In 
our report, Mr. Baruch and I flatly predicted that far from 
a depression, as so many feared, the post-war period would 
bring “‘an adventure in prosperity,” and that the problems 
of the post-war period would be inflationary in character. 
During 1946, however, certain government officials began is- 
suing dire forecasts of 8 to 10 million unemployed. Need 
I remind you how far “off the beam’’ were these expectations 
of government economists? 

(2) From the fear of unemployment and the fear of 
reduction in current income from the shortened work week, 
the advocates of wage increases adopted the purchasing power 
theory originated by Lord Keynes. The idea was that the 
nation at that time needed an increase in purchasing power. 
Then as now, there was a record volume of savings in the 
hands of the people. The experience of the last 3 years has 
gone far to discredit Lord Keynes and his theory. To give 
an increase in pay to workers in one industry—employing 
3 or 4% of the people engaged in production—to be followed 
by increases to other people to a total of possibly 50% of the 
labor force, with the result of increasing costs to the other 
50%, provides a benefit to the first group and takes from 
the second group the same amount in the process. Even if it 
had resulted as expected, there would have been no gain 
in real purchasing power. 

(3) The high cost of living has been used at other times 
when a plausible case could be made out that wages had 
lagged behind the cost of living because of inflation. It is 
noteworthy, however, that whenever wages advance faster 
than the cost of living or when the cost of living drops, then 
the argument is not used. The argument is not being ad- 
vanced now. 

(4) As to the matter of capacity to pay, I find that argu- 
ment very strongly advanced now. It was certainly not 


advanced in 1946 but was utterly disregarded. Why was it 
disregarded? In the second half of 1945 the steel industry 
failed by 65 million dollars to earn the amount of profits 
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used as a standard by the O.P.A. In other words, capacity 
to pay is the basis of the argument when the facts support it 
and capacity to pay is not even considered when it does not 
support an advance in wages. At this time the argument of 
capacity to pay is being urged very strongly because of 
allegedly excessive corporate profits. I readily admit they 
are large by comparison with the submerged level prevailing 
in prior years, but | would point out that still over a period 
they are not large enough in a cyclical industry for a sound 
economy. If wage levels are to be raised because of profits 
passing any certain standard, then quite obviously they 
should be lowered when profits fall below the accepted 
tandard. | have never heard the latter argument advanced 
by any labor leader, and I do not believe it would be in the 
long-range interests of labor to have such a principle adopted. 
-Every vear since 1946 the problem of wages in the steel 
industry has been raised for consideration. Such of the above 
arguments as suited the advocates for higher wages were 
used as each occasion demanded, and the other arguments 
were not even considered. There has been no attempt to 
weigh all the above arguments on every occasion, much less 
to weigh the factors affecting the interests of the other 
elements of the population. Over the years there has been 
no set of principles established on a sound consistent basis by 
which to judge the fairness of wage rates. 
lo arrive at fair wage standards it is essential to clear 
up certain misconceptions of the nature of profits and to bear 
in mind the problems facing American business, as well as 
workers and farmers and other groups. 


WHAT ARE PROFITS? 
ProFrits—ONLy EstTIMATE AT Best 


The first of the misconceptions that becloud the issue is 
that the public does not understand the general nature and 
size of business profits. There is a general public impression 
that corporate earnings are revealed in a single figure at the 
bottom of the income account, when in reality this figure is 
not a fact at all. By its very nature it can be only an esti- 
mate, depending upon the judgment of the man or men who 
present the figure. 

On the whole, corporate accounting is excellent and has 
served a useful purpose. It was not developed, however, so 
is to provide a full understanding and to afford a basis of 
judgment in a period of inflation, such as we have had over 
late years. Almost all the concepts on which corporate 
accounts are now based were developed in periods of com- 
parative price stability. “The accounting profession has been 
wrestling with the problem for the past several years and can 
find no ideal solution, 

\ further part of the problem arises from tax laws and 
regulations because of the need of determining corporate 
income for tax purposes on a yearly basis, Basically the 
problem is that the people expect the income figure to be 
a cold, calculated fact—when by its very nature it can be, 
at best, only a good judgment. 


DEPRECIATION 


One of the great difficulties lies in the fact that, for 
tax purposes, depreciation is figured as an annual charge 
designed to cover the original, historical cost of the plant 
or equipment over the estimated life of the property. That 
was perfectly adequate in a period of relative price stability, 
but it disregards the realities in a time of inflation. I 
understand from engineers that in the steel industry a ton 
ot ingot capacity could be created for an investment of about 
70 dollars in pre-war days. I am also informed that the 





present cost would be 300 dollars per ton. These plants do 
not fold up like a one-horse-shay. Parts of the plant have 
to be renewed over their entire life and no one can make 
any even reasonably accurate statement of their probable 
future life. And that creates the difficulty of determining 
the amount to be charged to earnings in any short period, 
to cover the destruction of values of plant which occur in the 
production processes. 

Every going business has the first objective of maintaining 
its existence and yet it knows that if it accumulates only 
enough cash to represent the original, historical cost during 
the life of the original equipment, it will cease to be in 
business, following a period of inflation, at the end of the 
useful life of the equipment. 

As a matter of simple logic, depreciation charges should 
be based on the best judgment as to the value of the property 
destroyed in the period—not the original, historical cost of 
the equipment, but rather the present value, probably best 
represented by the cost of replacement. Though the tax laws 
do not recognize this sound principle, some companies do try 
to give the public their best judgment as to their true 
earnings. 

Any attempt to establish a true trend of earnings for any 
company wherein this matter of adequate depreciation is an 
important factor is futile in a period of extreme inflation. 
The simple fact is that earnings are overstated in an inflated 
economy under present accounting practices. 


INVENTORY PROFITS 


Inadequate charges for depreciation are not the only cause 
of overstatement of corporate profits. Few people understand 
the unreal character of so-called Inventory Profits. In a 
period of rising prices, inventory profits are bound to occur 
and to remain hidden in corporate income statements. 

In order to explain the nature of inventory profits, let us 
take a simple illustration, Let us suppose that a business 
owned one thousand bags of coffee worth 17 dollars a bag, 
or a total of 17 thousand dollars, on January Ist, 1946, 
and that every month thereafter the business sold a thousand 
bags of coffee and replaced the inventory by an equal pur- 
chase. If this process had continued uniformly over that 
period, the business would find itself on January Ist, 1948, 
as still having a thousand bags of coffee, but because of 
inflation the value has become 35 dollars a bag, or 35 thou- 
sand dollars in total. That mere difference in the price tags 
on the coffee would result in an inventory profit of 18 thou- 
sand dollars, but the profit is represented by coffee and not 
cash. Incidentally that profit would be taxable at the 38% 
corporate tax rate, and on the stated facts, the corporation 
would actually havé to borrow $6,840.00 in order to pay 
its income taxes. 

Quite obviously these profits would not be in the form of 
cash and, therefore, could not be paid out in wages to 
workers or in dividends to stockholders or for additional 
plant facilities. That is a curious kind of profit and it is 
no wonder that the general public does not understand it. 
The Department of Commerce has attempted to make this 
plain. In its reports upon national product over recent years, 
it has made an adjustment to exclude such inventory profits. 

Another interesting effect of “changes in the price tags’’ on 
the coffee is that this little business has to have more working 
capital invested in order to handle as many bags of coffee 
as before. This increase in working capital may take the 
form of a higher inventory investment or a larger amount 
invested in accounts receivable. In addition, as commodity 
prices rise, the risk from possible price declines is markedly 
increased. 
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SuRPLUS MISUNDERSTOOD 


Another confusion regarding corporate accounting arises 
around the term “surplus” or “retained earnings.” Many 
people think that this figure is truly a cash surplus beyond 
the company’s needs. It is really only a bookkeeping figure 
which shows the source of funds invested in the business. 
Just as fast as the accumulated earnings are invested in the 
business, they are no longer available for either wages or 
dividends. In fact, as they are spent for property improve- 
ment, they go in large part to labor. In the steel industry 
particularly, and its history proves it, the earnings retained 
by the steel companies are invested in new plants, them- 
selves largely consisting of the products of the workers in 
the steel industry. 


WHAT ARE THE BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 
Prorirs DepEND MAInLty ON VOLUME 


The foregoing concludes the discussion of those aspects of 
the problem which are primarily of an account nature. May 
1 now proceed to a discussion of the problem from essentially 
the business aspects, dealing with the business problems 
rather than the predominantly accounting problems. 

It was not worth while in the limited time I had available 
before my appearance here to attempt to establish a forecast 
of production. | assume this will be a factor in the presenta- 
tion by the industry itself. 

It is clear that the most important element having to do 
with profits is volume. ‘The problem is too extended to cover 
except in a few highlights. In this field of thinking, business 
likes to calculate upon the volume necessary to reach a 
break-even point. Quite obviously many costs of production 
are more or less fixed in their nature, regardless of volume, 
and a small volume certainly results in a loss. Other items 
of cost which are more or less variable with the volume are 
naturally not such a governing element. 

I know only enough about the steel industry to recognize 
that its multitude of products, their diverse character, and 
the size of its production runs make it impossible to arrive 
at a dependable and stable break-even point for any com- 
pany. These factors in the steel business would make such 
a calculation a pure speculation. To explain merely the 
theory of the break-even point, let us assume that a business 
has to produce and sell the tonnage represented by 75% of 
its capacity in order to break even. If it sells less than this 
amount in actual performance, it will be losing money. As 
it passes this break-even point, profits will accumulate quite 
rapidly because these fixed expenses will be spread over an 
increasing volume. Profits may seem very high on the last 
elements of the high volume. As a rule of thumb, it would 
be expected that in a company with 75% of capacity as its 
break-even point, profits would be twice as high if operating 
at 95% capacity, as if operating at 85% capacity. This may 
explain the true nature of corporate profits which are in 
large part a by-product of several items, of which volume is 
normally the most important. This also explains the risk that 
a business faces a sharp diminution of profits when it cannot 
attain a volume near its capacity. 

It might be stated another way: that profits do not vary 
directly as volume varies, but do vary almost in relation to 
the excess volume over the calculated break-even point pre- 
viously referred to. I know I have oversimplified the problem 
but I hope I have made it clear that it is this volume over 
the break-even point that makes profits, and the loss of it 
which makes such profits vanish. The risk of the loss of this 
volume is a very important factor in determinations such as 
you have to make. Unless one can feel satisfied that current 


volume is going to continue, one must not assume that cur- 
rent profits will continue. 


A Ro.Liinc RECESSION 


During the past 9 months this country has been going 
through a rolling recession, resulting in some unemployment. 
As certain inventories were liquidated, prices and profits 
in the aftected industries fell. This merely proves that the 
consumers boss the economy. Of course we had gone through 
a great war effort with tremendous civilian shortages. Dur- 
ing a great part of the war, production went to other ~ 
poses and not to serve the public needs. Quite naturally, 
the end of the fighting war, consumers’ home stocks of goods 
were at a minimum and almost no goods were stored up in 
the customary distribution channels. As the accumulated 
demands were met by a tremendous increase in production 
trom 1946 through 1948, and as the previous shortages were 
replaced by adequate supplies, people then surmised that 
wartime and inflated costs would disappear and that they 
would be able to buy their current needs at lower prices. 
As a result of the sharp curtailment of purchasing in most 
industries, particularly in the consumer goods field, produc- 
tion has been cut back very sharply. This adjustment process 
has gone on in one industry after another. 

The steel industry on the contrary is still living on orders 
received many months ago and resulting from the limitations 
on building construction during the war, the unavailability 
of many items of equipment during the war, and the pros- 
pects for improving business which created a feeling of 
confidence from the end of the conversion period following 
the war until about the end of 1948. 


Business CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Throughout a large part of industrial management a great 
deal of the industrial expenditures planned prior to a year or 
sO ago are now in process of completion and current expendi- 
tures are providing a good volume of business in the building 
field and in the equipment field; but incoming orders in these 
industries, in general, are declining. There has been a period 
of uncertainty for some months past. Projects under way 
are being completed but there are almost no decisions to 
appropriate funds for future expenditures, These appropria- 
tions will not be resumed, in my opinion, until the future 
prospects for business can be seen more clearly and until 
business confidence is restored. 

There is no mystery about this matter of business con- 
fidence. It exists whenever the hope of a reasonable profit 
exists. If one were to study the relation between business 
expenditures and the national income, he would come to the 
conclusion that in the past the economy has been healthy 
whenever 10% or more of the national product is being 
spent for business purposes. In every case a marked depres- 
sion has existed when less than this amount was being spent 
for this purpose. 

1 would not venture when the current decline in business 
confidence will impinge upon the volume of steel production, 
but I am quite certain it will impinge upon it as soon as the 
projects now under way are completed. Our steel industry 
met the demands of the great war, and in four short years 
since, has met all accumulated needs. I cannot believe it will 
run at full capacity or near it over any extended period. 


SomE STEEL DEMANDS ABNORMAL 


It must be apparent that marginal volume is very necessary 
for the industry. The prospects for foreign business are also, 
at best, uncertain and are probably discouraging. Nearly all 
foreign countries are reporting a shortage of dollar exchange, 
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which of course limits their ability to buy American prod- 
ucts. If the costs of American products are increased, that 
will be a still further limiting factor. On the foreign side 
of the picture, there are recurring reports of probable de- 
valuations of foreign currencies which will reduce foreign 
costs of production so as to make these foreign costs com- 
petitive, 

It is fair to assume that some day this country will end 
or curtail Marshall Plan aid and will likewise cut its own 
armament program. No one can forecast when these steps 
he taken. In the meantime, there will be a moderate 
demand for steel created by our preparedness actions and 
possibly also by the proposed Military Aid Program under 
the Atlantic Pact. In all probability, steel gets a part of its 
present volume from these situations. Whenever this buying 
ceases, steel profits will decline faster than does volume. 

If it be true, as I believe, that business confidence is shaky 
at the present time, that business expenditures are likely to 
lessen in the future, and that abnormal demands for steel 
for the defense program and for export are likely to dwindle 

then it is probable that the rolling recession will catch up 
with steel. In short, steel has yet to take the “bath” already 
taken by other industries. 


1? 
Will 


Tre INVESTOR AND THE GROWTH OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The subject of the future profits of the steel industry 
cannot very.well be dropped without raising the question of 
how a substantial rise in wage costs, and a consequent decline 
in profits, would affect the investor, the technological prog- 
ress of the industry and, in the long run, the worker himself. 
Just where does the investor come into this picture ? 

\n inflation period such as the present puts a great strain 
upon the working capital of industrial corporations. Inven- 
tories require more money and, in an advancing inflation, 
still more. Accounts receivable tie up additional funds. 
When the concern hasn’t capital itself to meet such needs, 
they can generally be financed to some extent by short-term 
bank loans. Beyond this, however, corporations can secure 
their requirements for capital investment only from two 
sources: either through (1) investors who are willing to put 
up the funds, or (2) the retention of earnings. 

When the corporation desires to secure funds from public 
investors it incurs obligations in the form of either a debt 
structure or some form of equity. In general, the debts bear 
such a low rate of interest that investors in their search for 
security place a very definite limit upon the amount that a 
company can borrow. As the equity securities bear the entire 
risk of failure, they must pay a higher return in keeping with 
the public’s appraisal of the risk involved in the particular 
company. That appraisal will depend largely on the estab- 
lished earning capacity. There isn’t any reason to burden 
you with details in this regard, but it is substantially accurate 
to say that the public is not interested at this time in steel 
In general these equities are selling in the public 
market on the Stock Exchanges at prices substantially below 
the historical cost and obviously far below the replacement 
costs of the assets. 

As of the early part of August, 11 steel stocks were cur- 
rently appraised by public opinion at an average of approxi- 
mately 58% of book value, figured on historical costs as of 
the end of last year. In terms of earnings and dividends, 
the lack of investor confidence in the steel stocks is further 
revealed by a few figures comparing steel companies with 
companies in the drug and tobacco industries, using the latter 
merely as examples. Relating prices in the early part of 


equities. 


August to the annual rate of earnings shown for the first 
quarter of 1949, the latest quarter available, 11 steel stocks 





were selling at only 2.2 times such yearly earnings, 10 drug 
stocks were selling at 9.2 times earnings, and 9 tobacco stocks 
were selling at 11.3 times earnings. These same 11 steel 
stocks showed a yield on market value of 8.3%, whereas the 
drug stocks showed a yield of 4.8 %, and the tobacco stocks 
a yield of 5.9%. It is quite evident that a yield of over 
8% is required to attract investor interest to steel stocks, 
obviously because of the fear that these dividends will not be 
continued. The same fear is what governs the low price- 
earnings ratio of 2.2 prevailing in the case of steel stocks. 
Thus, steel stocks at a yield of 8.3%, with the current 
market price representing only 58% of the historical’ invest- 
ment, are no more attractive to investors than drug stocks 
and tobacco stocks, though the latter yield much less and sell 
at a much higher relationship to current earnings. 

The desire for security has become so widely spread that 
there is little interest in taking risk. Strangely enough, it 
seems that the desire for security has destroyed the desire 
for securities. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ PosITION 


Stockholders as a group have no political power with 
which they may protect themselves. The stockholder is truly 
the forgotten man in recent years. His securities have gone 
down in value during the inflation starting in 1946. The 
increase in cash income which stockholders have received 
through dividends does not approach the increase in cash 
income which many other elements of the population have 
received, 

The market price of equity securities, particularly in the 
steel industry, reflects the public doubt that corporations 
will be able to maintain a volume much beyond their break- 
even point. The public expects that, on top of the already 
high break-even point in all American corporations, the great 
clamor for still higher wages will raise break-even points still 
higher and that profits will be still further reduced, with 
corresponding reductions in dividends and a still more 
limited buying power inherent in these smaller dividends. 

This is a situation basically unfair to investors, and not in 
the long-range interest of the country nor in the long-range 
interest of its workers. One class may gain temporarily at 
the expense of another, but over the long run business can 
succeed only if it treats fairly with three elements: the 
consumers who use its products, the investors who supply 
the needed funds, and the production workers. There is no 
way of coercing the user to buy or the investor to invest, 
and yet if they do not willingly cooperate by supplying the 
demand for the product and the funds needed for growth, 
companies cannot grow and there cannot be full employment. 

The need is for a fair decision among the respective inter- 
ests of all three elements involved in production—stock- 
holders, workers and consumers. If one class gets more than 
its share, the others must get less than their share, although 
all are needed to cooperate in the joint venture. This is 
what I mean by recognizing the essential interdependence 
of all of the elements involved in production. 


THe REeoueEsTeD WAGE INCREASE 


To summarize my position on the question now before 
this Board I wish to state, fatly and without reservation: 

(1) The granting of an increase in steel wages would 
lead to a national “pattern” of another round of wage 
increases ; 

(2) To increase wage and salary payments for all 
workers by the 30 cents an hour requested by the steel 
unions would increase total labor income and costs by 
more than 25 billion dollars; 
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(3) This 25 billion dollars would have to come from 
somewhere: 


(a) If it were to come out of corporate profits before 
taxes, as the union is suggesting that it should in the 
steel industry, it would completely wipe them out. It 
it hardly necessary for me to spell out what a catas- 
trophe this would create. In the first place, income tax 
receipts from this source would be wiped out. In the 
second place, businesses would neither have any money 
to spend for further capital expansion nor any incentive 
for spending it, if they had it. It is only too obvious 
that under such cir.\.mstances the economy would be 
plunged promptly into a depression. 

(b) On the other hand, if this 25 billion dollars were 
added to the sales prices of corporate products, the 
burden of the wage increase would be passed on to the 
American consumer. Then we would, of necessity, be 
“off to the races” on the fourth leg of our post-war 
inflationary binge, assuming of course that consumption 
would continue at present high levels in the face of 
such a pronounced increase in prices. Should the 


American consumer balk at a further substantial rise 
in his cost of living—in other words, if the price in- 
creases in question were to put the products of American 
industry beyond the reach of the American consumer— 
we would be faced with the specter of increasing unem- 
ployment and rapid recession. 


These wage demands confront the nation with the un- 
lovely alternatives of either a substantial rise in the cost of 
living, or a serious increase in unemployment. We cannot 
for a moment countenance either. 

The question at issue here is not whether corporation; can 
pay higher wages—though it has been made to appear so. 
The question is: Is it wise to attempt to compel business to 
pay higher wages at a time when the interests of the country 
require a general lowering of costs to stabilize our economy 
and maintain full employment? 

In a period in world history when a strong America is 
essential to the continuity of our way of life, to risk under- 
mining the entire business structure, and even the national 
security, for transitory gains to a small portion of the total 
population is indefensible national policy. 


° * 
Can Do— Mainspring of Democracy 
THE STRENGTH OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL, President, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., June 10, 1949 


APPRECIATE deeply the honor conferred upon me 
today and the opportunity to deliver this commencement 
address. 

The occasion has special meaning, as it gives me a chance 
to say publicly what I have said before in private. To para- 
phrase Mr. Churchill’s famous statement—Never has one 
man owed so much to one institution as I to RPI. I would 
go further and say that if we merit the tributes paid to the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy and to our Seabees by the 
President of the United States and by ranking commanders 
in all theatres of war, the Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to this great institution. For it is a fact that the graduates 
of RPI, in quantity and quality, constituted the solid core 
around which we formed our organization of builders and 
doers. 

Not long ago, I was asked by a professor of psychology 
who was making a study of relative efficiencies in the Armed 
Forces what made the Seabees notable for competence and 
devotion to duty. I told him that, in ~y opinion, it was 
due to a combination of causes. We used trained artisans to 
do the work for which they had been trained in civil life. 
They were well led by officers who “spoke their language.” 
We told them what they were working and fighting for. 
We made them feel that they were playing an important 
part in a great adventure—a struggle for survival between 
freedom and tyranny. And thus they achieved a high stand- 
ard of morale. 

I told the professor that if he asked me to define morale, 
I could not do so. It has been defined as enthusiasm; as 
determination; as the will to win. To me, these definitions 
are not complete. Morale involves an element of spiritual 
strength, something that comes from within and is not meas- 
urable. I have never seen a definition which is entirely satis- 
factory. One that comes closest was given me by a Seabee 
in these words: ‘““Morale is when your hands and feet keep 
working when your head says it can’t be done.” Morale is 


tied in with the human spirit; and therein lies the strength, 
the resilience and the courage of democracy! 

During the trying days of the early part of the War, we 
were towing a floating dry dock from Long Island to Port- 
land, Maine. It was urgent and important that the dock 
reach its destination at the earliest practicable moment. 

Off the coast of Massachusetts a heavy storm blew up. 
In spite of every precaution, the tow line snapped and the 
dock went aground at a place called Gooseberry Neck. 
When the storm cleared, the dock was hopelessly stranded 
on the rocks. 

The money value of the dock was large, but the time value 
was even greater. The sea-wise natives of the neighborhood 
shook their heads. They were betting ten to one that the 
dock could not be salvaged. No grounded craft had ever 
been taken off those rocks. Experts from New York came 
up to look the job over. Careful appraisal resulted in the 
conclusion that everything depended upon the weather. But 
even with perfect weather, the chances were less than even 
that the dock could be saved. The decision was reached that 
the risk did not warrant the effort in time and money. They 
recommended that we start over and build a new dock. 

But we had to have that dock, and right away! So we 
decided to put our own Seabees on the job, to find out 
whether the spirit of “Can Do” really meant something. 
The dock had gone aground on November 13th. By Jan- 
uary 17th, eighty Seabees, working under a Lieutenant, 
succeeded in refloating it. It was taken to New York and 
repaired. The total cost of salvage and repairs was $50,000, 
a quarter of a million dollars less than the cost of a new 
dock, with a saving in time of at least six months. 

The story of the salvage of this dock is a lesson in engi- 
neering—the lesson of the strength of the human spirit. 

One of the basic laws of material science which we engi- 
neers are taught is that the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts. But as we go through life we learn from incidents 
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h as that of the floating dock that this law applies to 
everything except human beings. Experts can calculate with 
lide rule and logarithmic table; they can measure and weigh 
the physical data, but they cannot measure the most impor- 
tant factor ot all—the strength of the human spirit. 
\nd so, when you are dealing with people, remember that 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts! And that 
pplies to each one of you. Each of you is unique. Human 
were never before assembled in exactly the same 
vay that they have been put together in you. Nothing like 
you ever happened before, and no one can predict with 
accuracy how you will grow and what you will accomplish 
if your particular combination of skills is allowed complete 
freedom to develop. 

Fach one of the eighty who salvaged the dry dock was 
vreater than the sum of his parts, and together, the team of 
civhty was greater than the individuals in it. They were 

oired by strength of spirit, which cannot be calcuiated or 
appraised. 

Vhis incident was a small and isolated example of what 
took place many times and in many places during the War. 

My theme, then, is the importance of the individual and 
what his freedom means to our democracy. 


9} 
e 


When I first began work as an engineer, I found that 
were some gaps in my education. | had not been 
taught how to deal with people; in fact, | had not even been 
told that this was an important thing to know. I know now 
that it is the greatest knowledge an engineer can have. To 
accomplish anything, we must work through the medium 
of human beings, and they are all different, one from an- 
other; each has his peculiar talents, and you can learn some- 
thing from each of them. Each has his likes and dislikes, 
ind you learn to respect these even if you don’t agree with 
them. 


there 


But what you learn to respect most is the thing you can’t 
a quality you are aware of, but can’t classify. 
Some people call it a soul. Others say that it is spiritual 
trength. The name is not important. The fact that it is 
there and frequently outweighs all other factors in the human 
equation is important. 

How can we develop this force? Our founding fathers, 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and the others, were fully 
aware of this immeasurable something in human beings. 
‘They knew that our greatest resource is this unpredictable 
strength of human nature, the power that enables each of 
us from time to time to do things which are said to be 
unpossible. 

‘They knew, too, that the nation and the world will profit 
most if this force is given the fullest measure of freedom for 
its growth. They said that all men must have “the right to 
lite, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”” The key word is 
‘pursuit,” for we in America are an expanding civilization. 
\s long as the individual is allowed to grow, we will never 
be finished. We will always pursue our ideals, approaching 
them, but never quite realizing them. 


measu»©re 


‘Lhirty-six years ago, | sat where you are today, listening 
to a commencement address. 1 had confidence in my ability. 
\lan was mastering his environment with the slide rule and 
the test tube, and I had been well trained in the use of these. 
It seemed that there were few problems that | could not 
soive, 

ur challenge then was to make the material world over; 
to erect great buildings, dams, and bridges; to conquer the 
air. And we have not done badly. In fact, we have confused 
the prophets of the Nineteenth Century. In 1900 H. G. 
Wells predicted speeds for the Twentieth Century of no 
more than sixty miles an hour, and he believed that a suc- 


cessful airplane would not be developed before 1950. Such 
conservatism makes us smile today. 

But the smile fades when we consider the estimates of 
social progress which were made by the forecasters of the 
Nineteenth Century. We find that just as they underrated 
the speed of technological progress, they were woefully 
optimistic in their estimates of socia! progress. In such .mat- 
ters as the planning of cities, the intelligence of governments, 
the humane use of inventions, wherever it is a question of 
learning how to live together, we are far behind schedule. 
And why is this? It seems to me that the answer is clear. 
Early in this century we set out to conquer the material 
world. We had the “Can Do” spirit, and we built the great- 
est production units the world has ever known. But in doing 
so, we became over-contident. We began to believe that 
everything could be done with mathematics and a slide rule! 

I had those illusions, too. It took long experience with 
people to teach me differently. But there are some today who 
believe as I did in 1913. They believe that the whole world 
can be planned to function like clockwork, provided everyone 
will do as they say. They believe that human beings can be 
regimented and human conduct circumscribed by rules. 

Man builds only with dead materials. From the moment 
a structure is completed, deterioration sets in. But life, the 
kind of stuff that you and I are made of, goes on by growth 
and expansion. We should, I believe, be suspicious of the 
master-mind who says that he can engineer human life and 
conduct. All through history there have been men who 
wanted to play God. Tyranny is very old. | believe that my 
generation was at fault in becoming so immersed in the 
material side of existence and neglecting the spiritual, but 
that is where the challenge lay when I left school. We had 
little warning of the pitfalls. 

In this respect you are more fortunate. You have seen 
examples in men like Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin, men 
who said that they would make the world over if others 
would obey. In return for this obedience, these “supermen” 
promised security. Security is the basic desire of most people. 
Most of our anxieties have their origin in our yearning to 
be secure. We want to be secure in our jobs, secure in our 
incomes, secure against sickness, injury, poverty and disaster. 

This striving for security has been capitalized by tyrants 
through the ages. The dictators in Italy and Germany sold 
their people on the idea that they could obtain security by 
allowing their leaders to think for them. They were told 
that all they had to do was to obey orders and that they 
would live happy lives with abundant food, clothing, and 
shelter, secure from all hazards. ‘ 

They exchanged their freedom for security. We know the 
result; in the end they had neither freedom nor security. 

We want security, too, but we have learned that security 
shrivels and dies when freedom disappears. From the strictly 
material viewpoint, the most secure man is the one in jail, 
where he is assured food, clothing, and shelter for which he 
surrenders all of his freedom. 

A philosopher has said the only security on earth is the 
willingness to accept insecurity as an inevitable part of living. 
Security, therefore, can be had only where individuals have 
the privileges and the responsibilities of liberty, for, with 
these, come peace of mind, which is the only real security 
in this uncertain world. 

Security can be achieved only if you do your own thinking, 
Each individual must discharge his responsibility to the com- 
munity and to the nation; take an active part in citizenship; 
know what makes the wheels of government go round and 
how they can be controlled for the benefit of all. 

We engineers have been accused of neglecting our civic 
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responsibilities. We cannot disregard this charge. The great 
challenge that faces your generation is the job of developing 
ways of working and living together without fear, tension, 
and hate. I believe you will accept that challenge. 

A critic of my generation has said that we permitted 
science to outstrip morality. It is up to you to wipe out 
this lag and to bring morality to the same high plane we have 
reached with our technology. I believe you will work out 
a better social structure, and you will do it without sacri- 
ficing essential human freedoms. You will do it with an 
awakening sense of responsibility to the community. You 
will do it through the more effective use of team work in 
the community and in industry. Management and labor are 
learning the effectiveness of the team and they are putting 
this strength to work. You will carry this work further. 

The challenge that faces you is not unlike that which 
faced the men who gave this country its start. They fought 
tyranny and they established a growing society of free men. 
The tyranny they fought preyed on public ignorance. We 
have made great progress in w iping out that ignorance, but 
you are faced by a more deadly ignorance, that of the man 
who thinks he “knows all the answers,’’ who believes that 
life can be encased in the straight-jacket of a man-made 
plan, and who is often so possessed with lust for power that 
he paves a road to slavery with promises. 

It will pay to recall the concepts of our founding fathers 
when they framed the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution. These documents embody the essen- 
tial elements of our pattern of living. They accept man as 
a moral responsible being. They regard the State as the 
agent of justice. The American philosophy places the indi- 
vidual above the State. It distrusts personal power and 
coercion. It denies the existence of indispensable men. It 
asserts the supremacy of principle. 


The supremacy of principle is another lesson I learned 
since that commencement day thirty-six years ago. By hard 
experience I learned that just as we decide engineering 
questions by recourse to basic engineering principles, so must 
we decide moral questions by recourse to basic moral prin- 
ciples. I have learned, too, that in many instances the moral 
values involved in an engineering decision far transcend in 
importance the engineering values. 

We young engineers of thirty-six years ago set out to help 
Americans live better. We have done much to raise the 
American standard of living. We expect you to raise that 
standard of living still higher. But when we speak of 
standard of living, let it not be limited to common objects of 
use and comfort. There is much more to standard of living 
than the material things. We must plan for an ever-in- 
creasing standard of spiritual living as well! And that is 
your job! 

Let us remember that America has kept hope burning in 
the hearts of peoples of the world. We have inspired others 
not so much with our material welfare as with the fact that 
spiritual values have flourished here more richly than else- 
where. Our freedom, our respect for individuals, our fair- 
ness, Our teamwork, our good neighborliness have been a 
light to all the world! 

You go forth into a world where another philosophy chal- 
lenges this one of ours. 

Your understanding of American principles of life and 
growth and your zeal in upholding them will determine the 
outcome of this struggle. 

You are facing grave problems. I am sure you can solve 
them with the spirit of “Can Do,” that inner power of 
courage and conviction which stems from the spiritual in- 
tegrity of the individual. ‘Therein is the strength of our 
democracy ! 


Tell the Folks Back Home 


PEOPLES ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN NATIONS 
By NORMAN COUSINS, Editor, THE Sarurpay Review or Lirerature, New York, N.Y. 
Delivered at the Cultural and Scientific Conference of World Peace, New York, N. Y., March 25, 1949 


HAT I have to say is addressed primarily to the 

representatives of other nations. The announced 

purpose ot this conference is peace. My purpose in 
coming here is peace. But before I tell you why I believe 
we disagree as to what peace really means or how it is to 
be achieved, I should like to talk to you about your visit 
to the United States. 

1 am certain that there are many things that have hap- 
pened since your arrival that are disturbing and bewildering. 
You had heard of America’s reputation for an open heart 
and an open hand in greeting its visitors.-And yet, from the 
moment you landed on our shores, you have been in an 
atmosphere of tension, hostility, and, as we have seen out- 
side, near-violence. 

Why? You are entitled to an honest answer. 

It is not because Americans are inherently distrustful or 
unfriendly. I say to you in all sincerity that this hostility is 
the inevitable reaction to the auspices under which this 
conference is being held. 

I ask you to believe that the American people, in demon- 
strating and in speaking out against this conference, are 
not speaking out against the idea of peace or the need of 
of peace or the possibility of peace. They are speaking out 


against a small political group in this country which has 
failed to live up to the rules of the game in a democracy. 

The radicalism or lack of it of this group has nothing to 
do with the American feeling against it. for America has 
radicalism in its very bloodstream. It was created in revolu- 
tion. No, radicalism is not the issue. I ask you to believe 
that in the eyes and minds of most Americans, this small 
political group of which I speak owes its primary allegiance 
and duty not to America but to a foreign government. I ask 
you to believe that this group is without standing and with- 
out honor in its own country. 

I] ask you to believe that under other circumstances, your 
visit here would have proved to you the truth of Woodrow 
Wilson’s remark that men of all creeds and nations can 
find here a “wide and cordial welcome and congenial as- 
sociations.” For America, as Wilson said, “has the blood 
of all the world in her veins—all the old affections and old 
and sacred traditions of peoples everywhere.” 

No man can claim for himself the right to speak for his 
countrymen; and yet I believe I may reflect, in part at least, 
a point of view which is shared by many of my fellow 
Americans. | am sure you will want to report that point 
of view to your governments and your peoples. 
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Americans want peace. They will work for peace and 
they will sacrifice for peace. But they do not want peace 
at any price. If the price of peace is injustice, they will 
reject peace. If the price of peace is the loss or distortion 
of values they cherish, they will reject peace. If the price 
of, peace is spiritual denial, they will reject peace. If the 
price of peace is living on an island surrounded by angry 
waters, they will reject peace. If the price of peace is retreat 
from the rights of man, they will reject peace. 

‘This is not prophecy. This is historical fact. 

‘This is not to say that Americans lack realization of what 
the next war will mean. They know of the vast and throb- 
bing new forces of science that will be at the command of 


.organized death in the next war. They know that there can 


be no victory in the next war except victory over life itself. 

Americans know, too, that the world today is sliding 
towards war, and that the swelling tensions have produced 
a crisis momentum in which almost any incident could trigger 
an explosion quite outside the precise calculations of the 
nations involved. ‘They know, by observing the unraveling 
in the fabric of world peace in the past two years, that there 
will be no fabric left if that unraveling continues at the 
ame rate during the next two years. 

‘This awareness of crisis, and, also, the awareness that 
peace without values can be anesthesia, as Whitehead warned, 
have bolstered the determination of Americans to work ‘for 
peace with justice in the world. For Americans believe this 
can best be done—indeed, that it can only be done—by a 
supreme effort behind the United Nations, giving it the 
torm and substance of world law. 

lor the time has come for all peoples everywhere to pro- 
duce a volcanic eruption of public opinion behind the cause 
ot a United Nations with power to enact, enforce, and 
interpret world law. The time has come for all nations— 
and when I say all, I mean al/—to recognize a higher law. 

‘There is no other way to peace. There is no other way to 
justice. 

In structural terms, this means that in those matters 
directly affecting the common security of the world’s peoples, 
the United Nations would have compulsory jurisdiction. 
Compulsory jurisdiction, to be effective, must be backed by 
preponderant force. There is no point in blinking the fact. 
Ihis could not be accomplished without the abolition of the 
veto. But the abolition of the veto is not enough. It must 
be backed by the machinery of justice and due process of 
law. 

Deprived of the veto, a nation on the minority side of an 
issue would have recourse, if recourse were needed, to the 
only truly effective court of appeals in the world—the con- 
science of mankind. ‘There is no other source—there can 
be no other source—of ultimate justice for nations. And that 
conscience of mankind must be built into the very structure 
of a strengthened United Nations. 

When you return to your peoples, tell them of the grow- 
ing support in America for world law. Tell them of the 
increasing number of American states whose legislatures have 
passed resolutions in favor of a revision conference of the 
United Nations for the purpose of saving it and bolstering 
it. Tell them about the citizens of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts who voted on election day by twelve to one and 
nine to one in favor of giving the United Nations the 
adequate powers to insure security for all nations and to 
keep the peace. 

When you go home, tell your nations that the American 
people will go as far as any other people in the direction 
oi building the United Nations as the means of putting an 
end to the combustible tensions that are spreading over the 
globe today. 








Tell the folks back home that it is not true. that the 
American Government wants war, but that, until a strong 
United Nations is established, it will stand firm against 
any threats to the peace. 

Tell the folks back home that it is a lie to say that any 
single group dominates the thought or actions of the Amer- 
ican people—not excluding Wall Street or the American 
Communist Party. . 

Tell the folks back home that Americans are anti-Com- 
munist but not anti-humanitarian, and that being anti- 
Communist does not mean that they are pro-war. 

Tell them that, while Americans respect the rights of 
other peoples to their own forms of government, they are 
apprehensive about the danger to the world of government 
by coercion, especially when the coercion comes from with- 
out. 

And when you tell the folks at home about democracy 
in America, give your definition some sense of the stretch 
and vastness and resonance of the term as Americans see 
it. Tell them that it is a means to an end and an end in 
itself; that it gives Americans the right to use it or abuse 
it; to exalt it or destroy it; that it is as much or as little 
as Americans want to make of it; as much or as little as 
they want to make of themselves. Say that it can mean ful- 
fillment or it can mean failure; that it is challenge, a 
process of reconciliation; that it is adjustment and change. 

Say that Americans see it as a chance to see what they 
can do with themselves, that it is the expression of their 
faith in themselves. 

Say that democracy, in a confined political sense, is 
majority rule and the preservation of minority rights; but 
that it reaches out beyond that to a unique blend of negative 
and positive values. That it is the absence of tyranny, the 
absence of every arbitrary invasion of the rights of man. 
That it is a series of magnificent restraints. Point out that 
the words “no” or “not” are among the most conspicuous 
in the United States Constitution, and especially in the Bill 
of Rights. Emphasize that these restraints are directed prima- 
rily against government itself. 

Say that democracy is an enduring principle—something 
that liberals can believe in even when conservatives are in 
power, and that conservatives can believe in when liberals 
are in power. Say that it means there is enough room in 
America both for those who believe that President Truman 
is the greatest living American, and those who believe that 
ex-President Hoover is the greatest living American—or 
for those who believe that neither is the greatest living 
American. 

Say that democracy to Americans means the sacred right 
to make mistakes and the even greater right to try to correct 
them. 

Say that democracy in America comes under the heading 
of unfinished business and that no one viewing it from the 
outside should make the error of assuming, because there are 
imperfections and injustices, that democracy does not exist 
or that it is enfeebled. 

Say that the American people are aware of what remains 
to be done, and that they believe the answer to an imperfect 
democracy is not authoritarianism but more democracy. 

Say that the Americans believe the human family is greater 
than any of its self-appointed clans. 

Say that democracy must mean intellectual freedom, that 
it must protect the individual against the right of the state 
to draw political and cultural blueprints for its painters 
and writers and composers, or to castigate them, or to enter 
into those matters of the mind in which the individual is 
sovereign. 
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Say, finally, the Americans recognize that great ideological 
differences separate the people of the world today, but that 
they are not forgetting for a single moment that peoples 
are more important than nations, and that what is at stake 
today is nothing less than the common destiny of man. For 
we live at a time when the human race has exhausted its 
margin for error. 

Say that America would like to hold out its hand to the 
peoples of the world by proposing world peace through 


world law, and that it is doing this not despite the differences 
that rend the world, but indeed, because of them. For those 
differences define the problem. The important thing is to 
keep the frictions growing out of those differences from 
catching on fire. 

Remind your nations and peoples—again in the words of 
Woodrow Wilson—that the eyes of America are lifted to 
the great distances of history, and ahead to “the lifting of 
civilization to new levels and new achievements.” 


Free Man Versus Puppet Man 


FAILURES OF PATERNALISTIC GOVERNMENTS 
By MRS. NORMAN K. BEALS, Vice President of the High School Parent Teachers Association, 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the Medical Auxiliary, Cambridge Springs, Pa., May 18, 1949 


ODAY sweeping against the Statue of Liberty and 

across our great Nation are strong winds of socialism, 

communism, materialism, and atheism. These sub- 
versive forces and influences which are hostile to the ideals 
and institutions on which our great Nation was founded, 
have been spreading until today they constitute a real and 
increasing danger to our national life. 

One of the greatest bulwarks of the American life has 
been private enterprise. Every page in our history reveals to 
us that there is but one source of progress, namely the in- 
dependent man in a free world. We are free Americans, free 
to speak without fear; free to worship God in our own 
way; free to stand for what we think right; free to oppose 
what we think wrong. The right of liberty means every 
man’s right to individual action, individual initiative, and 
freedom of choice. 

We who are true Americans in spirit are vitally interested 
in the preservation of our freedom. We are one of the last 
remaining countries defending the sanctity of the free active 
man in a free world. Here we have the highest standard of 
living of any other nation in the world. Why? You have 
heard it said that it is because of our huge natural resources; 
yet did not the American Indian have all these resources 
available before the country was settled by the white man? 
Does not Russia, China, and India have more natural re- 
sources than we have? Yet their standard of living is so 
much lower than ours that there is no comparison. So it 
cannot be a question of natural resources. Although we 
admit they have been a vital factor in the progress and 
achievements of the American people. But these tangible 
material things are but a part of America. The things that 
have counted the most in her past, and that will count the 
greatest in her future, are the great intangibles of the spirit 
of the people—our sense of freedom, of liberty, our tradi- 
tions of past glory and sacrifice, our lofty ideals and spiritual 
appreciation, all of which spell greatness and the true glories 
of the American people. 

From the beginning of history two antagonists have stood 
face to face; one is the free active man, the other is the 
passive governed puppet. Every type of good work, from 
laying bricks to writing a symphony, is done by the free 
active man; the puppet man would live softly and easily 
from the toil and hardship of others. 

Let me give you a few examples of the freeman in a free 
world; Andrew Carnegie came to the United States in 1848 
as a 13-year-old boy, and because our Constitution offered 
him freedom of choice and individual initiative he became 
one of the greatest leaders in our Nation. From a poor bob- 


binboy in a cotton factory, to a self-made multimillionaire. 
And he so appreciated what America had done for him that 
before he had died he had given away to his fellowmen $350,- 
000,000. 

Henry Ford, under our system of private enterprise, be- 
came the father of mass production, of world-wide low-cost 
transportation which has extended all men’s horizons and 
brought citizens together as neighbors; friend of the work- 
ingman and the farmers. America’s great citizen who built 
an industry by enriching the world. Whose honest lite is 
an inspiration to youth everywhere, and who, like Abraham 
Lincoln, climbed from poverty to the service of mankind. 

Dr. George Washington Carver is one of ‘the most re- 
markable men of this age. Born in slavery with obstacles 
almost insurmountable, he climbed to a position of equality 
with the foremost scientists of the world. The peanut has 
yielded to this great scientist, marvels ranging from food to 
dyes, wood stains, face powder and ink. From the clays 
he has produced over 100 tints and shades of colors, from 
wood shavings and other waste materials he has produced 
synthetic marble. From peanut hulls he has made insulating 
boards for houses. Many other common things usually 
thought of as waste products have been turned into useful 
commodities. 

He was not only a scientist but a botanist, chemist, musi- 
cian, artist, and an educator. And where under God's sun 
would a man born of Negro parentage and in slavery have 
the chance for success, except in the good old United States? 
These men—these souls in bodies of different colors, of all 
races and all faiths, were given in America, the greatest 
gift to mankind—faith. Faith in a great God, faith in the 
ability of the people to govern themselves and belief that 
they were capable of building a richer, fuller and happier 
life. Which all means faith in the value and potentialities of 
the common man. 

Who is the puppet man? He is not an individual but a 
serial number, owned by the State, regardless of ability or 
effort. That is what socialism means. It makes the individual 
dependent upon the State in all material, social, and political 
matters. It nullifies ambition by putting restriction in choice 
of occupation and reward of attainment, and smothers initi- 
ative, the backbone of progress. The result is impersonal serv- 
ice and indifference. It is the death knell to all that we hold 
most dear, individual liberty and progress. 

This is what some officials in Washington are trying to 
bring about in America. So that today we are faced with the 
danger of the socialization of one of the greatest private 
enterprises of our Nation, the medical profession. 
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Mr. Oscar Ewing's report to the president last spring, 
entitled “The Nation's Health—A Ten-Year Program,” is 
nothing more than compulsory health insurance, which has 
only one meaning—political medicine controlled by the bu- 
reaucrats at an overwhelming expense to each and every 
citizen. Do you realize that since 1930 tax-eating Federal 
ob-holders have increased from 2 per 100 families to 5 per 
(00 families in 1947, and now a total of more than 2,000,- 
10 jobholders are living on taxpayers? Senator Harry F. 
Byrd stated: “These politicians calculate a million job- 
holders can be counted upon to swing three or four million 
otes to keep the spenders in power.” 

Sir William Darling, a member of the House of Commons 

I-nvland, made the following remarks to the Senate of 
the United States on December 8, 1947, “Before I go back 
to my country with its shilling’s worth of meat, its declin- 
ny standard of lite, its business desperately entangled, please 
ler me tell you, my friends in the United States and in 
Canada, that the road Great Britain is traveling is the road 
you should not travel. The experience is not worth while. 
lt is a road which has led to degradation and lowering of our 
human standards in which you and we believe. I believe that 
the organization of communities on a large scale is the great- 
est danger with which the world is faced. There is a deep- 
rooted conviction that somehow, government can do things 
better than the people themselves. So our socialist government 
in Britain is attempting it. I can tell you the result very 
simply by quoting the remark made by one of my electors: 
“This nationalization is a very queer thing. The more you 
own, the less you have. We own the Bank of England in 
Britian, but | am no better off. We own the coal mines, 
and | have less coal, we own the railroads, but I can’t get 
a train for my holidays. This is socialism, the more we own, 
the less we get.” 

“All that my friend said is true—and more. We discover 
that we are approaching a real dictatorship, because the 
British citizens have no choice but to accept what is oftered 
them, and even then they have less of the satisfaction which 
they formerly enjoyed.” 

New Zealand has been described by some as the socialistic 
laboratory of the world—this may or may not be true. The 
tollowing is part of an editorial which appeared in the Oil 
City Derrick of Oil City, Pa.: 

‘The Government of this country is seriously considering 
whether that country’s free physician service will be con- 
tinued. ‘The record of New Zealand’s compulsory insurance 
reveals they have been unable to keep its cost of operation 
on an even keel; due to the fact of the human tendency to 
take advantage of benefits offered under a compulsory system ; 
another is the political pressure for increase in rates and 
duration of benefits. New Zealand has had the compulsory 
health insurance since 1939, and in these years of trial its 
operation has become more costly with every passing year.” 
his is something for America, now burdened with a 


Latin-American Dynamite 


INSINCERITY AND STUPIDITY OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Federal debt of nearly 300 billion, to think about when it 
considers entering the field of socialized medicine. If the 
Government is so concerned with the welfare and health of 
its citizens (which incidentally is the best in the world as 
proven by surveys) why doesn’t our Government take care 
of the American Indians who are legally and technically 
wards of the Federal Government? Have we forgotten the 
shameful facts which received national attention through 
the newspapers, Time, and Life magazines in regard to the 
Navajo Indians last year? There are about 70,000 Navajo 
Indians, much the largest of the surviving Indian tribes, 
living on an immense but arid area of about 30,000 square 
miles. It was pointed out that the Navajos are existing on 
1,000 calories a day, less than the Germans are getting under 
United States control, and that so many of them are so 
weak that they cannot stand moderate exertion. They have 
been so plagued with illness and mortality rates are so high 
that only an amazingly high birth rate has kept the tribe 
on the increase. For instance the rate of tuberculosis infec- 
tion is 1+ times the average of the country as whole. The 
single tuberculosis sanatorium has only 100 beds. There 
is only one doctor for every 6,000 Navajos. 

It has been our privilege to know and talk with a Christian 
Navajo Indian who just came from the reservation in 
Arizona where he has been a missionary for 2 years. It 
was heartbreaking the revealing things we learned from the 
color films he showed here in our community. We saw one- 
room shacks built without any windows and without a floor 
known as hogans. We were told that as many as 16 people 
lived in one of these hogans, that in most instances water 
has to be carried long distances. We are told of a family 
that had to carry their water a quarter of a mile up the 
hillside from a spring that was also a watering place for 
hogs and a stamping ground for cattle. That thousands of 
school-age children have never seen the inside of a school- 
house. That hundreds of them are so far away from the 
Government hospitals, they only go there in cases of life 
and death, that the means of transportation are so poor and 
the roads so bad that many of them die on their way to 
the hospital. Most Navajos depend almost completely on 
their sheep for a living. But even this meager source of 
income has been cut by the Government. Life magazine puts 
it in this way, “It has been estimated that a small Navajo 
family could get by on 250 sheep. But the Government’s 
cold arithmetic proves that the range can support on’ ~ 600,- 
000 head, or enough for only 2,400 of the 11,000 Navajo 
families. More than nine-tenths of the other Navajo families 
have less than is needed to sustain even the simple way of 
life they value above all else.” 

If the present helpless and desperate situation of the 
American Indians who are wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment is a picture of the paternalistic management of our 
Government, then it behooves each one of us to beware of 
Government controlled medicine. 





By DR. JOSEPH M. de los REYES, Los Angeles, California 
Delivered at the Institute of World Affairs, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, July 14, 1949 


VER since the end of the First World War, the 
Foreign Policy of the United States has been one of 
imitation, and ‘“‘we, too.”’ We haven't had a Secretary 

of State who has been sufficiently embued with the love of 
country and patriotism to fight for the American Bill of 


Rights. The pusillanimity, and inability of the occupants of 
the State Department is well known. Every American real- 
izes, or should know that the post has been given, save 
perhaps Cordell Hull, and then he was betrayed and 
shackled, as a political plum to pay political debts, or through 
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the influence of some sycophant of the White House. Not 
one was strong enough to fight for the American rights, or 
decide on a policy which would steer the Ship of State into 
the stormy waters with a firm hold on the helm. We have 
floundered, bewildered, sometimes becalmed, again sailing 
smoothly when, by chance, we have run into an even cur- 
rent, but usually we turn away from the oncoming storm 
and follow in the wake of the policies of foreign nations, 
hoping to appease or ingratiate ourselves with those who owe 
their liberty and their very existence to us. Shades of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Monroe, and Teddy Roosevelt,—forlorn 
hopes for us Americans to see a revivification of a strong and 
true American foreign policy, which would bring back the 
glory and steadfast pursuit of the American Democratic 
way to a troubled world. The asinine and jejune attitude 
of bolting the front door and leaving the back window 
wide open shows plainly the ineptitude of those that are 
charged with the security of Our Country. 

Our policy in the Pacific amply demonstrates that it is 
essential for the American people to take stock in their 
apathetic attitude, and request an accounting of their leaders. 
However, I have been asked to speak on our attitude on 
Latin-America. Therefore, I shall limit my remarks to that 
topic. 

During the First World War, we promised the Latin- 
American nations that if they produced and grew the neces- 
sary food products, we would vouch for the stability of 
the world market, and prevent any chaotic, economic catas- 
trophy to engulf them. For example, we promised Argentina 
that if she would raise cattle, and produce wheat and corn 
to her fullest capacity, we would see that her economy would 
gradually return to normal when the world came back to 
normalcy. The same promise was made to Brazil in regards 
to coffee, and Cuba about sugar. But, we soon forgot our 
promise. The result,—a depression, which began in Argen- 
tina, went throughout the world, and finally hit the United 
States, although many still blame Herbert Hoover for it. 
We sent our Marines to Haiti and Nicaragua, and exacted 
payments of debts from the Latin-American countries, while 
we forgave the billions that Europe owed us. The resenr- 
ment was growing, the demagogues, south of the Rio Grande, 
had a field day, and our prestige suffered. Then a social 
revolution took place in the United States. A left-of-center 
government took control and unsuccessfully tried to alpha- 
betize the United States; but it found a fertile field in 
Latin-America. That elusive little gremlin, “the common 
man,” was played up, and we began to change the social 
status of Latin-America. A gigantic W.P.A. was created; 
we began to buy, or at least tried to buy Latin-American 
friendship, not realizing that the easiest way to lose a friend 
is to lend him so much money that he is unable to repay 
it. 

Our Government made treaties and loaned money to many 
of the leaders of the Latin-American countries, in many 
cases unbeknown to the American congress, or, for that 
matter to the congress of the affected countries. We penal- 
ized our industrialists, refusing to intercede with the Dutch 
and English governments to obtain rubber seedlings for 
the Ford Plantation in Brazi], again refusing to obtain cin- 
chona plants for an American company in Central America. 
They, the industrialists, were called the Princes of Privilege, 
and Economic Royalists. Only God knows how much longer 
the war was prolonged, and how many lives were lost be- 
cause of the vindictive attitude of our elected representatives. 

We spent money lavishly to the tune of several billions 
of dollars. Fulton Lewis has given you a little peek into 
the mis-management and corruption of the Pan-American 
road; construction material given to those countries, and 
re-bought at exorbitant prices; ships that would not float, 








etc., at nauseum. But not content with this, we insisted on 
giving exorbitant wages to workers who were accustomed 
to receiving one-tenth the amount we paid, thereby, creating 
economic and social problems that are plaguing those countries 
today. The ‘‘dance of the billions’’ was on, and we were 
Darlings, and Santa Clauses; but with the end of hostilities, 
the cancellation of the contracts, and the American largesses, 
we soon became the “sons of canine females and unknown 
fathers.” 

Our haphazard manner of choosing our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives has been a source of wonder to other nations. 
Why is it that the most practical of all the nations of the 
world still persists in choosing, to a large extent, their 
envoys in such a manner? The American representatives to 
Latin-America, as a general rule, are individuals who know 
little about diplomacy, do not understand the Latin-Amer- 
ican people, or are not able to converse in their language. 
‘There, again, politics play a part. Most of these appoint- 
ments are made to repay for political or monetary support to 
the party in power, or given to some relative of a politician. 

Diplomatically, Latin-America is our step-child. During 
this time, we sent a gentleman, very highly recommended, 
to Brazil, as our representative, and soon they had a revolu- 
tion in that country. Then we sent him to Cuba, and a 
similar situation arose. Later still, he was sent as a roving 
ambassador throughout the world, and, shortly after, a 
world war started.—Coincidence!—This man wrete a book 
about Latin-America, which contains a great deal of mis- 
statements and mis-information. 

Another example: Before the presidential elections in 
Argentina, our ambassador, Mr. Braden, berated one of the 
candidates, by the name of Peron, in not very diplomatic 
language. The result?—The Argentinians resented the in- 
trusion of an ovtsider in their political life, and over-whelm- 
ingly elected Mr. Peron. And, what do you suppose we did 
with Mr. Braden after his re-call? We made him Assistant 
Secretary of State, in charge of Latin-American affairs. 

Again, another bright boy of the new deal group was ap- 
pointed as Governor of Puerto Rico. His attitude and efforts 
towards new-dealizing the unfortunate country he had in 
his grasp, besides imposing the new extra liberal ideas, and 
forcing the Puerto Ricans to accept the Russian admiring 
hierarchy he choose, still nauseates many of the Island’s 
citizens, as well as others of Puerto Rico’s friends. That 
gentleman, today, I am informed, is helping to draft the 
World Federal Constitution. 

We tried, through some of our intelligentsia, to change 
the politico-social views of the Latin-Americans. We aided 
the social revolution, using the students’ political efferves- 
cence as medium. 

Today, in some of the Latin-American universities, Stu- 
dents’ Committees decide on who is going to be teacher, 
dean, what text book, what examinations, and what students 
shall pass. Many of these students suffer from the Russian 
virus. 

‘The Russians’ consulates are over-staffed with personnel, 
who, under the guise of diplomats, and because of the im- 
munity conferred on them by the diplomatic passports they 
possess, can travel from Canada to Tierra del Fuego, spread- 
ing their subversive propaganda. 

For the first time in the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we have seen avowed Communists holding port-folios 
in the Cabinet of one of our southern neighbors. Most of 
their propaganda is aimed at the students and labor. In most 
Latin-American countries, there is not the stabilizing force 
of a middle class. The standard of living for the lower class 
is low, corruption in government is frequent, and this creates 
a fertile media for the spread of Marxism. 

In the “twenties,” there were sporadic appearances of 
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mphlets and other communistic literature. At present, 

ommunistic propaganda is openly disseminated. I give you 
ruess as to the origin of the subsidy. 

Ihe volatile mind of a young student is a fertile field 

for the doctrine of Collectivism. Was it not Lenin who 


said, “Give me, today, the youth of a country, and, to- 


' 
; 
( 


one 


morrow, I will control it.” The American youth gives vent 
to his excess of energy in the pursuit of sports. In Latin- 
America, the youth takes up politics. We have seen the 


yrowth of communistic parties from a few in numbers into 
the thousands in Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and Chile, suf- 
ficiently strong to elect senators, representatives, and a host 
of minor officials. 

‘The American people do not yet fully realize that we have 
fostered, aided and abetted socialistic tendencies throughout 
the world, but especially south of the Rio Grande, and 
all this under the guise of liberalism and democracy. Many 
of the bright boys from Washington, of the early “thirties,” 
went there with such purpose in view. 

Economically, and sociologically, we have created the 
belief that the self-assurance of the individual initiative of 
the American people is on the wane, albeit this initiative 
and freedom of the individual has been the basic foundation 
for the greatness of this country. 

Besides, it is the belief in most Latin-American republics 
that the United States is at present undergoing a socialistic 
which will eventually destroy this basic foundation, 
and will lead the United States toward the path tof totali- 
tarian socialistic dictatorship. 

It was a Latin-American, a great friend of the United 
States, who, at the birth of the United Nations in San 
Francisco, admonished and counselled the American nation 
to resist and prevent Russia from obtaining her aims, and 
especially not to allow the “veto” to be adopted, explaining 
that the United States would rue the day when Russia 
could, by that artifice, nullify the intentions and desires of 
the majority. Naturally, his advice was not heeded. Some- 
time later, Mr. Padilla became a candidate for the Presidency 
of Mexico. Miguel de Toledano, the labor boss of Mexico, 
backed Mr. Padilla’s opponent. This Toledano had been 
denied entry in many of the Latin-American countries be- 
cause of his communistic affiliations, and it was only this 


} 
change, 


year that Toledano was finally denied the right to come 
and go, to and from the United States, because, quoting 
the newspaper, “He is considered a Communist.” Toledano 
held many labor rallies or conventions, mostly in support 
of the opponent of Mr. Padilla. I have been informed that 
many Americans were honored guests and speakers at some 
of those meetings. Among those were Mrs. Roosevelt, John 
L. Lewis, Phillip Murray, and Henry Wallace They, no 
doubt, had the blessings of the Washington administration. 
‘That is the way we repay our friends. That is our gratitude. 

Our ostrich-like attitude with Spain disgusts many of 
the leaders of Latin-America. We not only recognize the 
communistic countries, but those behind the Iron Curtain. 
We aid them with goods and money, and, furthermore, we 
are willing to give them China by default; yet the only 
country in Europe that can. help us stem the tide of Com- 
munism; a country closely allied to Latin-America by ties 
of blood and language; is maligned and publicly insulted 
by our government, forgetting that had Spain been anti- 
American, the landing of Casablanca could not have taken 
place. How the cohorts of the modern Gengis must 
chuckle at the insincerity and stupidity of our foreign policy! 

Let us be realistic! Let the United States lead the way, 
resolutely flying the emblem that “Right is Might!” Let 
us show the world that the American way is the true de- 
mocracy, that Individual Initiative and Personal Freedom 
are the inherent rights of Man! 

Let us help Latin-America to believe in our dogma, to 
become part of us, and to develop their resources! Let us 
use some of the billions, we so freely squander, under Amer- 
ican and Latin-American leaders of unquestioned integrity, 
to build schools and hospitals, for hygiene and sanitation, and 
finally for roads and transportation! 

A healthy body, an educated mind, and easy access to 
interchange of ideas with opportunity to see Americanism 
in action, will create a capable, reliable, self-sustaining, 
and upstanding citizen. 

I believe that when the American people are fully cogni- 
zant of what has been done by our so-called foreign policy 
and the representatives of this government in Latin-Amer- 
ica, they will be appalled at the damage that has been 
caused, and then will correct these mistakes. 


Channels of Service 


THE PROPER USE OF TALENTS 
By G. O. KILDOW, President, North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


SHALL probably never know just why I have been 
asked to address such a distinguished group of people, 
although I appreciate more than I can say the honor of 
having been extended an invitation. No doubt, everyone, 
sometime in his life, entertains a secret longing to become 
the author of a book, a poem, an essay, or perhaps the painter 
of a picture or the carver of a sculpture. I must confess that 
I have had for several years a yen to do two things for 
which 1 feel totally unprepared; one is to write a book, or 
perhaps I should say two books, and the other is to write a 
musical Composition. 
| have always been an admirer of Dr. Frank Crane’s 
“Four Minute Essays,” mainly because each contains a gem 
ot thought which can be mined with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of pleasure. One of the books I should like 
to write would be patterned after Dr. Crane’s “Four Minute 
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Essays.” The influence of relatively minor events of the 
past over future events has always intrigued me, so the 
second book which I| should like to write would carry a title 
like The Significance of Insignificant Things or The Im- 
portance of Seemingly Unimportant Events. 

My musical composition is more of a nebulosity. I hasten 
to add however, to quiet any rising apprehension, that when 
and if this composition is written it will be experimental and 
for my consumption only. This musical urge is prompted by 
a mathematical urge as much as by a love of harmony. In 
many years teaching of high school physics I have been 
intrigued by the mathematical ratios of the vibration num- 
bers of the various notes on the staff, and particularly the 
number of beats that it takes to make a noise. Speaking of 
noise reminds me that it might be better to forget the whole 
thing. 





G. O. Kildow 





Let me say with all sincerity, that I have the greatest ad- 
miration for any and all of you who have been successful in 
writing something with which you are satisfied, whether it 
has beer published or not, for an honest person should be his 
own best critic, and self-satisfaction should be a prerequisite 
for public satisfaction. 

Speaking of literary satisfaction reminds me of the story 
I recently read of two people who were discussing their 
favorite authors. The conversation went something like this: 
“Whatch your favorite readin’?” “Oh, Popeye, Superman 
and Flash Gordon.” “Howcha like O. Henry?” “Naw, the 
nuts get in my teeth.” 

There is a certain precariousness about being a man poet 
which is not connected with other types of authorship. In 
an essay titled What Is A Poet by Mark Van Doren he 
gives what is supposed to be a popular conception of a man 
poet. I quote: 

“A pale lost man with long, soft hair. Tapering fingers 
at the end of furtively fluttering arms. An air of abstraction 
in the delicate face, but more often a look of shy pain as 
some aspect of reality—a real man or woman, a grocer’s 
bill, a train, a load of bricks, a newspaper, a noise from the 
street—makes itself manifest. He is generally incompetent. 
He cannot find his way in a city, he forgets where he is 
going, he has no aptitude for business, he is childlishly gul- 
lible and so the prey of human sharks, he cares nothing for 
money, he is probably poor, he will sacrifice his welfare for 
a whim, he stops to pet homeless cats, he is especially know- 
ing where children are concerned (being a child himself), 
he sighs, he sleeps, he wakes to sigh again.” 

It would be unfair to the men poets present to drop the 
subject at this point. If you have been perturbed by the 
preceding quotation, perhaps the following will calm your 
ruffled feelings. I quote again from the same article: 


“(A poet) may be sensitive, and he may not; the question 
has nothing directly to do with his being a poet. Certainly 
there have been poets with very thick hides. We have to 
account for the fact that Browning looked more like a 
businessman than he did like a poet—whatever a poet is 
supposed to look like; that Horace was plump, phlegmatic, 
easy-going, shrewd and sensible; that Dryden was an excel- 
lent trader in literary affairs; that Pope was so insensitive, 
at least to the sufferings of others, that he poured an emetic 
into the tea of a publisher with whom he had quarreled ; that 
Li Po and most of the other great Chinese poets were gov- 
ernment officials; that Robert Frost is to all outward appear- 
ances—and what other appearances are there ?—a farmer.” 


If poets are a peculiar people, they certainly have no corner 
on the distinction. The story is told that one time Dr. 
Johnson received a frantic note from his friend Oliver Gold- 
smith to the effect that he was about to be evicted from his 
lodgings by a hostile landlady to whom he owed considerable 
back rent. Dr. Johnson immediately dispatched a gold piece 
to his troubled friend via the messenger who had brought 
the note, and then started off at once to make a personal 
investigation. When he arrived at Mr. Goldsmith’s residence 
he found that Mr. Goldsmith had already purchased a bottle 
of wine with the gold piece and being fortified with its con- 
tents, was loudly berating the unfortunate landlady. Mr. 
Johnson asked Mr. Goldsmith if he had anything of value 
which he might convert into cash sc that he might straighten 
out his debt. Mr. Goldsmith handed him a manuscript which 
he immediately took to a publisher who gave him sixty pounds 
for it. The manuscript was the Vicar of Wakefield. 

In the book Human Destiny by Lecomte du Noiy, the 
author has written a very challenging treatise on the develop- 
ment of man throughout the ages. Robert A. Milliken, a 





Nobel prize winner, says that it is a “book of such funda- 
mental grasp and insight as cannot be expected to appear more 
than once or twice in a century.” 

It may be an oversimplification, but du Noiy has, in an 
amazing way, developed the theme that down through the 
ages, day after day, year after year, millenium after mil- 
lenium, the world is gradually getting better and better; that 
is to say, the people of the world are gradually becoming 
more nearly perfect, very gradually of course. Real progress 
can be noticed only by comparing the evolution of mankind 
through the centuries. It is true that in many parts of the 
world there are thousands of people living in primitive 
savagery, and there is much evidence that in so-called civil- 
ized areas there is a latent ferociousness which periodi- 
cally comes to the surface, like the recurring eruptions of a 
supposedly quiescent volcano. There is however, a wide span 
of progress between the mind of the cave dweller who 
crudely fashioned the first hunting axe and the mind of an 
Edison, Einstein or a Steinmetz. It must be better to live 
in a world where modern transportation makes it possible 
to rush food and supplies to stricken nations than in one 
where entire populations were wiped out by famine or disease, 
often before neighboring tribes know of the condition. 

Who can say that the “Love your neighbor” of the 
Christian way of life is not better than the “eye for an eye 
and tooth for a tooth” of the Mosaic law? Yet it took many 
centuries for the people of the world to prepare themselves 
to accept the Mosaic Law. The slightly less “civilized” code 
of Hammurabi was used for hundreds of years before the 
institution of the Mosaic Law. It is now nearly two thousand 
years since the beginning of the Christian era, yet there are 
still more people who have never heard of Christianity than 
there are those who have. Jesus told his followers of “an 
abundant life” which might be theirs if they lived according 
to His teachings. The attention of the American people was 
frequently called to “the good life’ and the “abundant 
life’ by Franklin D. Roosevelt who apparently hoped to 
bring about such a condition through political methods. 
While many of us might question his methods of attempting 
to bring about this way of life, none of us would question 
the desirability of achieving such an end. 

There are many questions which arise when one considers 
the progress mankind has made toward that perfect life which 
only One has lived; does this perfect life or abundant life 
involve the raising of corn or wheat? having social secu ..y 
or socialized medicine? plowing under little pigs in order 
to prevent surpluses of pork products? public ownership 
or private ownership? giving one tenth of one’s income to 
the church or charity? playing baseball or golf on Sunday? 
the granting of indulgences? the appalling divorce problem? 
does it involve our 17 million unreligious children in the 
United States alone? These and many other questions con- 
front the person who tries to estimate man’s progress toward 
perfection. 

I often visualize mankind as an immense river of human- 
ity, moving with inexorable slowness toward a sort of Utopia 
where only perfection can exist. This great river is fed by 
innumerable channels representing all the peoples of the 
world. Some channels, like clear mountain streams, are 
composed of people who have found the secret of the 
abundant life, and rush happily toward the goal of perfec- 
tion. Other streams, like the slit-clogged rivers of the Mis- 
souri valley, are composed of people who know nothing of 
the abundant life, who move with apprehensive sluggishness 
toward that which they do not comprehend. Like the indi- 
vidual molecules of water and silt, each person maintains his 
individual identity. The important thing is that the rate 
of «pproach of this vast river of humanity to perfection is 
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n direct proportion to the number of those present who have 
found the secret of the good life. 

\t the Olympic games which were held in London last 
year, during the relay race, the third runner on the French 
team dropped the baton as it was being handed to him by 
the second runner who had preceded him around the track, 
thereby losing the race.. We are told that because of his 
failure he was immediately overcome by grief, and wept 
bitterly as he left the track. His failure, he realized, had not 
only affected himself, but a great many other people. It 
would be a disappointment to the two men who had pre- 
ceded him around the track, to the man who would have 
tollowed him, to the trainers, the French Olympic team, and 
uf course, to the entire French nation. All of those concerned 
were linked together in an intangible way, and the failure 
ot one of them to deliver his talents brought failure or dis- 
appointment to each. 

Dr. William Mayo, when presenting a gift to the depart- 
ment ot Medical Research of the University of Minnesota, 
wrote a letter saying, in effect, that the people of the world 
who had been endowed wiih money or special talents which 

in be used to influence people, have a special obligation to 
ise that money or those talents in a way that will lift man- 
kind a little higher on his long road to Utopia. In so doing 
they became Channels of Service, providing one more unit of 
helptulness and love in a world that is desperately in need 
of both. 

Recently in Chicago, I had the privilege of hearing Mr. 
fohn Foster Dulles, one of America’s representatives on the 
United Nations, speak of world conditions in general, and 
conditions in the United States in particular. In speaking of 
the moral (and immoral) forces which are at work in our 
country he recalled the Bible story of the destruction of 
Sodom. “You will remember,” he said, “that Sodom was 
doomed to destruction and Abraham made intercession with 
(jod and said to God, ‘You would not destroy the righteous 
with the wicked; and peradventure there be fifty righteous 
men, would you not spare Sodom?’ God said that he would. 


Then Abraham began to worry that he couldn’t find fifty, 
and he gradually traded God down,—forty, thirty, twenty, 
ten—ten righteous men would have saved Sodom from 
destruction. But the ten were not found. Today our human- 
ity lives under a menace like that at Sodom,” he said, and 
he hoped that, in proportion to our numbers there might be 
found ten righteous men. I sincerely believe that the time is 
not far distant when it will be necessary for all true, right- 
eous Americans to stand up and be counted. 

The story is told of a golfer who drove his ball into the 
rough, and after looking for it for some time finally found 
it lying on top of an ant hill. Being a little unnerved by the 
experience he missed the ball entirely on his next stroke and 
only succeeded in killing a large number of innocent ants. 
His second and third strokes were no better and produced 
the same results on the long-suffering ants. Finally one ant 
was heard to exclaim, “If we want to get out of this alive we 
had better get on the ball.”” Ladies and gentlemen it is time 
some of us were getting on the ball. 

‘To some of you this may sound like a missionary sermon 
or a revival meeting. For this | make no apology. In my 
business I see hundreds of talented young people sink to the 
level of mediocrity or lower because of muddled thinking, 
or no thinking at all. I have become convinced that it is 
time for those who will to take a stand, not on the veneer of 
civilization, not on the platitudes of social usage, but on the 
fundamental truths of what is right and what is wrong. 

This is a sketchy attempt to remind you that you are indeed 
fortunate to have been given a talent which so many people 
would like to have, and that as an exponent of that 
“abundant life’’ which the world so badly needs, you may, 
through your writings, become Channels of Service to man- 
kind, making it easier for young people to adjust their think- 
ing in terms of what is right and what is wrong. If you 
make this effort, who knows, you may find that you have 
obtained the “open sesame’’ which leads not to the cave of 
mental darkness, but to the place of that “more abundant 
life.” 


Our Amazing Population Upsurge 


OUTLOOK FOR DOMESTIC DEMAND FOR AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 
By JOSEPH S. DAVIS, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 


HERE is real truth in de Tocqueville's old footnote: 

lhe population of a country assuredly constitutes the 

first element of its wealth.”! Though I am skeptical 

ot all forms of fundamentalism, I hold that our most basic 

national resource is our people, both numbers and quality 
being unportant. 


It the latest official intercensal estimates can be fairly 
usted, the population of the continental United States 


including armed torces overseas) increased in the decade 
ending July 1, 1949 by 18.3 million, or 14.0 percent.2 The 


' Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Aldine ed., 
Appleton, New York, 1899), Il, 465. The Second Part, in which 
this footnote appears, was originally published in 1840. 

Recent monthly figures are given in Bur. Census, Current 
Population Reports: Population Estimates, Series P-25; the latest 
ivailable to me was dated July 25, 1949. 

Such figures are based on the best data available on births and 
deaths, with skilled allowances for under-registration, and on care- 
scanned data on in- and out-migration. Though subject to 
revision after the next census enumeration, as of Apr. 1, 1950, the 
in hardly be as to affect the substance of this 
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corresponding increase in the decade ending July 1, 1950 
will surely be larger, in round figures probably at least 19 
million, or 14.4 percent.* This is more than double the 
absolute increase in the decade ending July 1, 1940 (now 
estimated at 8,893,000), and double the rate of increase in 
that prewar decade (7.2 percent). Contrary ‘to confident 
expectations of a sharp decline in the population increase 
after the anticipated postwar upsurge of births, the latest 
reported 12-months net increase (to July 1, 1949), officially 
estimated at 2,644,000, is only 7 percent below the all-time 
record figure of 2,845,000 in the 12 months ending August 1, 
1947.4 As of July 1, 1949, the currently estimated popula- 

‘A UP release of July 31, 1949 on the Census Bureau gave this 
figure as the officially “expected” increase. Neae York Times, 
Aug. 1, 1949, p. 20. 

* Registered births in 1948 were only 141,000 below the huge 
figure of 3,700,000 in 1947, and the birth rate in 1948 was appar- 
ently higher than in any vear except 1947 since 1918. Through June 
1949 there was little decline, and the estimated number of births in 
January-June 1949 was slightly higher than in the same period of 
1948. Federal Security Agency, Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, 
Aug. 15, 1949. 
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tion is 1.05 million higher than indicated for that date in 
the comparable Census Bureau forecast released in mid- 


February 1949.5 

This week the Census Bureau released its population 
estimates for July 1, 1949, unadjusted for underenumeration 
of children in 1940. If we add to this figure, 149,215,000, 
the official estimate of the required adjustment, 863,000, our 
“true population” slightly exceeds 150 million, which some 
textbooks now in use still mention as our probable peak for 
all time. We may confidently expect the true population on 
July 1, 1950 to be around 152 million, roughly double that 
of July 1, 1900. 

Why do I speak of our population upsurge in the 1940's 
as “amazing’’? Three reasons will suffice. 

First, the absolute increase is the largest of any decade in 
our history, the rate of increase is close to those of 1910-20 
and 1920-30, and the rate of natural increase (i.e., excluding 
the influence ot net in-migration) will prove to be of the 
same order of magnitude as in the two decades centered on 


1900. 


Second, 1940-50 was a war decade par excellence. In 
three earlier war decades—1810-20, 1860-70, 1910-20—the 
rate of population increase declined sharply. Warren 
Thompson, one of our most assiduous, prolific, and respected 
students of population problems, argued in two books pub- 
lished during the late war—I believe without contradiction 
by reputable scholars—‘“that even under the most favorable 
conditions . . . war does have a very depressing effect on 
population growth. .. .’"® The new acting director of the 
Census Bureau argued this even more strongly and specifically 
in 1942.7 


Third, the population developments of 1940-50 were 
totally unexpected. If, ten or twelve years ago, anyone had 
dared to predict for 1950 the figures that now seem sure to be 
reached, with or without the assumption of our involvement 
in a second world war, he would have been almost universally 
regarded as irresponsible if not insane. The events have 
falsified numerous and successive forecasts by those who were 
widely regarded as dependable experts, after “a vast amount 
of population study and research.” A continuation of the 
downtrends in rate of population increase and in fertility 
rates had been confidently expected. ‘The events have upset, 
or at least called seriously in question, a whole series of con- 
victions which social scientists generally had come to hold 
firmly. I must shortly say more on this third point. 

Additional features of the population experience of the 
1940’s deserve at least passing mention. The married state 
has become more common, “single blessedness” much less so. 
The median age at marriage has declined. The number of 
families has risen much faster than the population.* The 
infant-mortality rate has gone on declining, uninterrupted 
by the war. The maternal death rate, after long showing no 
clear trend, has declined markedly since the mid-1930's. 
Life expectancy has continued to increase, with no slackening 
of pace yet visible; and upper limits formerly suggested have 
been exceeded or are being approached well in advance of 


° Bur. Census, Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 18, Feb. 14, 1949, p. 12. 

® W. S. Thompson, Population Problems (3d ed.. McGraw-Hill, 
New York and London, 1942), pp. 44-49; W. S. Thompson, Plenty 
of People (Cattell, Lancaster, Pa., 1944), p. 79. In the postwar 
edition of the latter book (rev. ed., Ronald, New York, 1948), chap. 
v, Thompson expressed a modified view. 

*P. M. Hauser, “The Impact of War on Population and Vital 
Phenomena,’ 4m. Jour. Soctel., November 1942, XLVIII, 309-22. 

* Bur. Census, Current Population Reports: Population Charac- 
teristics, Series P-20, No. 25, Aug. 19, 1949. 





the dates forecast. The death rate in the upper age zroups, 
which earlier was resistant to change, has been falling and 
bids fair to continue to fall. The increase in children under 
5 in 1940-50 will probably be around 50 percent, and that ot 
people over 65 well above 25 percent. The median age ot 
the population, which rose sharply in the 1930's, has risen 
very little in the 1940's, and has actually fallen since 1945— 
if my guesstimates are not disproved by eventually detailed 
calculations. The crude death rate has continued to decline, 
despite the rise in the median age ever since 1810. Eventu- 
ally, as the elderly and aged increase further in proportion 
to the total, this rate will rise; but no one can safely say how 
soon. The number of elderly and aged (say 60 and over) 
has risen rather more than forecast, but the proportion has 
recently risen much less and may be lower in 1950 than in 
1940. The longer span of life has been accompanied by 
extension of the period of vigor and potential productivity, 
altering the significance of the upper age groups. 

The upsurge of population in the 1940's moreover, has 
been accompanied by important net gains in the level of 
living. The net gains, probably much greater than in the 
preceding decade, are beyond question, even though none of 
the common measures or indicators are trustworthy as to the 
extent of the improvement, and we have yet no reliable 
over-all index. Indicative but not definitive are the decline 
in infant-mortality rates, the increase in per capita consump- 
tion expenditures deflated by the Consumer Price Index (35 
percent between 1929 and 1948), the expansion of services 
provided at public expense, and a variety of others. It we 
could use medians instead of arithmetic averages, and make 
suitable adjustments for the altered age distribution of the 
population, the gains would show up as even more striking. 
‘The phenomenon is the more impressive because 1940-50 was 
a war decade. 

Though the past decade is exceptional in a variety of 
respects, we have here another striking illustration of a 
broad fact of American experience; our population increase 
since 1790 has been accompanied by shortened hours of 
labor, enlarging per capita consumption of goods, privately 
acquired or publicly provided, and other valued gains in our 
level of living. Thus far, history has falsified a pertinent 
prophecy that Malthus made in 1798: 


“In America, where the reward of labour is at present 
so liberal, the lower classes might retrench very consider- 
ably in a year of scarcity, without materially distressing 
themselves. A famine therefore seems to be almost im- 
possible. It may be expected, that in the progress of the 
population of America, the labourers will in time be much 
less liberally rewarded. The numbers will in this case 
permanently increase, without a proportional increase in 
the means of subsistence.’”® 


Il. Some Forecasts iN RETROSPECT 


Let us see how a few of the forecasts have stood the test 
to date. Bear in mind the figures I have already suggested: 
a true population July 1, 1950 of around 152 million: a 
1940-50 increase of at least 19 million; and a 1940-50 rate 
of increase of about 14.4 percent. 


The best forecast of the 1950 population that I have found 
is P. K. Whelpton’s in the late 1920's, published in his 
colleague Thompson’s Population Problems (1930). It will 
be remarkably close to the true figure, though the implied 


“Thomas Robert Malthus, First Essay on Population, 1798, with 
Notes by James Bonar (Reprinted, Macmillan, London, 1926), 
pp. 131-32. 
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rate of increase in 1940-50 (9.7 percent) is far below the 
true one. Ironically, however, Thompson and Whelpton soon 
abandoned this forecast. ‘The one that they made for the 
President's Committee on Social Trends, published in 1933, 
and all of their subsequent ones, have been too low, both 
absolutely and relatively. 

Pear! and Reed’s 1920 forecast for 1950, with their logistic 
curve derived from data for 1790-1910, will also be respect- 
ably close to the true figure, though probably 3-5 million too 
low. It has not been disavowed, though their confidence in it 
was weakened when the’ 1940 census showed their forecast 
for that year to be considerably too high.!° Here also the 
implied rate of increase in 1940-50 (9.1 percent) is much 
tou low 

‘The most influential series of “projections” were made in 
1937 by ‘Thompson and Whelpton for the highly impressive 
Committee on Population Problems, and published in_ its 
reports to the National Resources Committee, October 1937 
and May 1938.'' The authors preferred the projection based 
on their assumptions of medium mortality, medium fertility, 
and no net in-migration, which we may abbreviate as 
‘12 This pointed to a 1950 population of 140.6 
million, a 1940-50 increase of 8,568,000, and a rate of in- 
crease of 6.49 percent. These, of course, were far too low. 
‘Their second preference, assuming low fertility instead of 
medium (m 1 0), indicated a 1950 population of 137.1 mil- 
lion, a 1940-50 increase of 5,776,000 and a rate of increase 
of 4.4 percent. In retrospect, this appears absurdly too low, 
but it won more endorsement than criticism at the time.!* 

The highest projection in this 1937-38 series of six— 
assuming medium mortality, high fertility, and an average 
of 100,000 net in-migrants per year (mh100)—pointed to a 
1950 population of 144.2 million, a 1940-50 increase of 
11,751,000, and a rate of increase of 8.87 percent. Had a 
projection been made on the assumption of low mortality, 
high fertility, and 100,000 net in-migrants per year (1h100), 
the results would have been slightly nearer the truth but still 
much too low. In fact, despite war losses, mortality has been 
below the “low” assumption, in-migrants have averaged over 
100,000 per year since 1945; and fertility has been far 
above the “high assumption. 


“mm. 


The revised projections which Thompson and Whelpton 
made in 1942 for the National Resources Planning Board, 
which it published in August 1943, were little nearer the 
eventual truth.’ They still leaned toward the mm0 assump- 
tions, which pointed to a 1950 population of 143.9 million, a 
1940-50 increase of 11,364,000, and a rate of increase of 
8.57 percent.!5 The slightly higher projection, which the 
‘Twentieth Century Fund chose to use in its magnum opus, 
America’s Needs and Resources (1947)—mh0, implying 
“high” fertility instead of “medium’—pointed to a 1950 
population of 144.7 million, a 1940-50 increase of 12,174,000, 
and a rate of increase of 9.19 percent. The highest of the 

Scrence, Nov. 22, 1940, pp. 486-88. 

The Problems of a Changing Population (Washington, 1938). 

The precise meanings attached to these various assumptions 
have been changed from time to time, but for the purpose in 
hand the changes are of minor importance. I prefer the clumsier 
but more precise term “in-migration” to the commoner but looser 
one “immigration, 

1’ This was evidently the projection on which Hansen relied in 
his presidential address of December 1938. Alvin H. Hansen, 
“Economic Progress and Declining Population Growth,” Am. 
Econ. Rev., March 1939, XXIX, 1-15. 

'*\WW_ S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Estimates of Future 
Population in the United States, 1940-2000 (Washington, 1943). 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics evidently relied upon 
this forecast in its postwar studies published in 1945. 





twelve projections given in this 1943 document, on mh100 
assumptions, pointed to a 1950 population of 145.2 million, a 
1940-50 increase of 12,674,000, and a rate of increase of 
9.56 percent. All of these, moreover, were on the additional 
assumption of no war losses. 


In 1946 Whelpton made another series of projections with 
the aid of the Census Bureau, which the Bureau published in 
1947.'° Though over half of the decade had elapsed, and 
war losses were approximately known, the preferred projec- 
tion, on mm0 assumptions, pointed to a 1950 population of 
145.5 million (or 146.3, if adjusted for underenumeration of 
children in 1940), a decennial increase of 13,791,000, and a 
rate of increase of 10.47 percent.17 The highest of the eight 
projections then given, made on the assumptions of low 
mortality, very high fertility (averaging 3 million births a 
year in 1946-50), and an average of 200,000 in-migrants per 
year after 1945, pointed to a 1950 population of 148.0 mil- 
lion (148.8 if adjusted . ..), a 1940-50 increase of 16,317,- 
000, and a rate of increase of 12.39 percent. Even this 
extreme projection was too low. 


Finally, early in 1949, well toward the end of the decade, 
the Census Bureau released new forecasts, for the first time 
giving preference to an assumption involving appreciable net 
in-migration—mm125, implying 1 million in-migrants in the 
eight years ending July 1, 1955. This led to forecasts of 
the 1950 population as 149.9 or 150.7 million according to 
whether the basis was unadjusted or adjusted for under- 
enumeration of children in 1940. Both are now sure to be 
exceeded. The implied rate of increase in 1945-50 was 7.4 
percent; actually it will approach or exceed 9 percent. 


While successive forecasts from 1937 to 1949 improved in 
approaches to the true population of 1950, all were too small 
by roughly 1 million for every year between the date of 
forecast and the target date. This suggests an underlying 
conservative bias. Most influential and persistent has been 
the reiterated conviction that the fertility rate (a refined 
version of the birth rate) would soon fall from its supposedly 
abnormal peak to resume its interrupted decline. On this 
crucial point the evidence is still running contrary to the 
assumption. 


Ten months ago the standing official forecast for 1970 
was, in round figures, 160 million, and this was the figure 
commonly used by economists.!® Six months ago the revised 
official forecast indicated that this figure would be reached 
in 1960. Evidence now available strongly suggests that our 
true population will reach 160 million during 1955, if not 
earlier. Is this not startling? 


For 1950-55 the quinquennial rate of increase implied in 
the latest official forecast is 3.9 percent—not much higher 
than in 1930-35 and 1935-40. The implied forecast for 
1955-60 is 2.73 percent—below even these all-time lows. 
Though ‘no one can safely assert that these rates will prove 
too low, | am unable to give them any credence because of 
the extremely rapid fall in the birth rate that they imply. 


1 P. K. Welpton, Forecasts of the Population of the United 
States, 1945-1975 (Bur. Census, 1947). 

‘' This was first published in Bur. Census, Population—Special 
Reports, Series P-46, No. 7, Sept. 14, 1946. Black and Kiefer relied 
on this forecast in their 1948 discussion of “The Food Needs of 
the United States,” under the sponsorship of the National Plan- 
ning Association. J. D. Black and Maxine Kiefer, Future Food 
and Agriculture Policy: A Program for the Next Ten Years 
(McGraw-Hill, New York and London, 1948), chap. xiii, esp. 
p. 119. 


38 See sources cited in the preceding footnote, and P. A. Samuel- 
son, Economics: An Introductory Analysis (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, etc., 1948), p. 30. 
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In October 1945 Whelpton forecast 13.5 million births in 
the five years ending July 1, 1950. In March 1947, as his 
document was about to go to press, he raised this to 15 
million.!® If he were revising again in August 1949, on the 
basis of births reported through April 1949, he might well 


have put his medium estimate at 17.5 million. Here is at 
once an extraordinary indication of the lack of basis for a 
reliable forecast, and an indication of the continuation of a 
high rate of increase well beyond the time when it was 
supposed to have dropped. 

Lynn Smith wrote not long ago: “To our human reservoir 
of 140 million people, each new year adds about 2% million 
units, draws off about i144 million. But the net change in 
any one year is far less than 1 percent, and anything greater 
would be phenomenal.’’*° Actually the figure of 140 million 
was passed in 1945, and in each of the eight years since 
1941-42 the net increase of population has “phenomenally”’ 
exceeded 1 percent. Even the latest forecasts of the Census 
Bureau, already proved too conservative in 1947-48 and 
1948-49, imply continuance of a rate above | percent through 
1950-51, if not through 1951-52. In retrospect, Smith must 
have been unduly impressed by the 1930's, for our annual rate 
of increase has been below 1 percent only in 1918-19 and in 
the eleven years from 1930-31 to 1940-41. 

We should not expect an indefinite continuance of the high 
crude birth rate, the huge number of births, and the high 
over-all rate of population increase that have characterized 
the past three years. Declines in these figures are likely 
within a decade, if merely because of the small number of 
American babies born in the 1930’s. We need not be sur- 
prised if in some years of the 1950's the rate of population 
increase should fall well below 1 percent, even if we avoid a 
repetition of the major depression of the 1930's. But it is 
already clear that the huge number of births in the 1940's 
has laid the basis for another population upsurge in the 
1960’s and 1970's, unless fertility should fall far below the 
levels of the 1930's. 


In the retrospect of 1980 or 2000, it may well appear 
that both the 1930’s and the 1940’s were exceptional in 
respect to population growth, but that only the 1940 popula- 
tion will be significantly out of line with the broad trend 
of our population growth. 


As to long-term forecasts, say for 1980, 2000, and beyond, 
I have merely to warn that none of them can be trusted. In 
the light of the productive potential that the 1940’s have 
proved that we possess, even the ultimate limits of our popu- 
lation are assuredly much higher than Pearl and Reed calcu- 
lated and reasoned when they wrote their. 1920 paper.*! 
Moulton’s recent question, whether our population might 
conceivably double to 300 million in the next 100 years (with 
an eight-fold increase in the per capita consumption level) ,?* 
no longer seems preposterous, though it is more than 50 per- 
cent above what Pearl and Reed computed (197.3 million) 
as our maximum for all time. 


Some will regard the change in population prospects as 


19 Whelpton, Forecasts. ... (1947), p33. 

20T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis 
York, etc., 1948), p. 389. 

21 See Lowell J. Reed, “Population Growth and Forecasts,” 4n- 
nals Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., November 1936, CLXXXVIII, 162-66, 
and papers cited therein. 

22H. G. Moulton, Controlling Factors in Economic Developinent 
(Brooking Inst., Washington, 1949), chap. vii, “The Potentials of 
the Next Century.” 

23 See an amazing passage in P. K. Welpton, Forecasts... . 
(1947), pp. 64-65. Cf. T. Lynn Smith’s observations in his Popula- 
tion Analysis, pp. 3-4, 388-89. 


(McGraw-Hill, New 





the end of a bright vision of shrinkage to some “economic 
optimum population” at least several million below that of 
1945, perhaps as low as 100 million.2* Others will view it 
as a welcome relief from a nightmare that has seemed all too 
realistic. Others will see in it a mere change in our complex 
of problems. It is certainly that, if nothing more. 


III. 


Let me not be understood as criticizing, blaming, or attack- 
ing the population specialists and forecasters for having been 
wrong in their reasoned guesses. Most of those whom I 
quote or cite are my friends, or at least friendly acquaint- 
ances, and I could make out a pretty good case in their behalf. 
If they are the scholars and gentlemen I believe them to be, 
they will welcome my candid exposition, and not resent it, 
though perhaps regretting that they had not beaten me to 
something better. Surely we are all devoted to the search 
for truth, and have to learn by our own mistakes.2* If con- 
fessions were in order, I have many sins to confess, and | 
take no pride in my own forecasting record. 

Though we all know that forecasting is inherently hazard- 
ous, we have tended to believe what Baker told the Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Economists in August 
1930: “The population of the United States ten, twenty, 
even fifty years hence, can be predicted with a greater degree 
of assurance than any other economic or social fact, pro- 
vided the immigration laws are unchanged.”*5 Conceivably 
this may still be literally true; if so, it only reflects most 
adversely upon the reliability of other forecasts. When in 
1939 I publicly dissented from this view as to long-term 
forecasts, I clearly implied that population forecasts up to 
30 years might be accepted with reasonable assurance.2® In 
this I was gravely in error, as both the 1930’s and 1940's 
have shown. I am ashamed that, like most of my fellow social 
scientists, | have so long accepted the conclusions of the 
population specialists with naive faith. We ignore at our 
peril this general rule: We can ill afford to accept un- 
critically, and use as authoritative in our own work, the 
results of any other group of specialists. There is need of 
much more joint cultivation of zones in which economics 
overlaps other fields of specialization. 


Heretofore I have been merely a “consumer” of popula- 
tion data and forecasts. I was “stabbed broad awake” last 
fall, when the Census Bureau raised its forecast for 1950 
over 5 million above what it had predicted 24 years earlier. 
After recent careful study of a great deal of the work of the 
specialists, I have increased admiration for their technical 
achievements and assemblies of data, and profound sympathy 
for them as they have responded to incessant demands that 
they pick a projection and call it a forecast. But as of mid- 
1949, I have very limited respect for the judgments and 
opinions used in making this choice. I am also disturbed 
that, so far as I can ascertain, the guild of population special- 
ists has minimized the errors of judgment, published no 
serious investigation into the sources of error, and been loath 
to warn the rest of us that several basic assumptions which 


SOBERING REFLECTIONS 


** Let me quote two sentences from Stuart Chase (The Proper 
Study of Mankind. . . ., Harper, New York, 1948, pp. 20, 187): 
“The whole point of science, says Oppenheimer, is to invite the 
detection of error and welcome it. . . . Real scientists take pride 
in their discipline and are concerned when careful forecasts go 
wrong. 

25. E. Baker, “Population Trends in Relation to Land Utiliza- 
tion.” Proc. Second Internat. Conf. of Agr. Economists (Menasha, 
Wis., 1930), p. 284. 

26 J. S. Davis, “The Next 100 Years of the American Statistical 
Association,” Jour. Am. Stat. Assn., March 1940, XXXV, 266. 
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have long been cherished are either unsound or seriously 
questionable, even if definitive proof is not at hand. | feel 
blue’ about this matter, and only slightly encouraged by 
the masterly understatement in Population Index, April 1949 
(XV, 123): “Until recently the course of population devel- 
opment in Western nations was generally believed te be well 
charted and understood. This is now a matter of some 
doubt.” But | am sure that there are good reasons for this 
pecial case of “‘cultural lag.”’ 


\s I see it now, it is a duty of interlopers like myself, and 
of consumers of population data like yourselves, to insist that 
old ideas be candidly reexamined in the light of evidence 
now available, that new ideas and evidence be sought, and 
that the cooperation of other specialists be enlisted in these 


tasks. Meanwhile, it is disheartening to have to assert that 
the best population forecasts deserve little credence even for 
5 years ahead, and none at all for 20-50 years ahead. Perhaps 
better techniques can be found. If not, there will be a gain 
if we admit that our population cannot be forecast within 


any reasonable margin of error. 


My samplings of economic literature through mid-1949, 
and of individual economists personally, indicate that the 
vreat majority of our economists, even the ablest ones, are 
not awake to our radically changed population position and 
prospects. | forbear to cite examples, including persons in 
this room. But I adjure you—teachers, researchers, and 
extension personnel—to scrutinize your textbooks, lecture 
notes, manuscripts, and talking materials to see whether you 
are purveying false or obsolete ideas. 

You have heard the old statement: “It ain’t so much what 
we don’t know that hurts us; it’s what we know that ain't 
so.’ This is better than half true. We have a big job of 
unlearning to do. Population forecasting is not a simple 
matter. Available techniques do not permit reliable predic- 
tion to be made for 5, 10, 20, or 50 years ahead. The best 
may be far wrong. Our net reproduction rate is mof near 
unity, but has been well above it ever since 1940. It is not 
reliable as a basis for prediction.*7 There is no assurance of 
any peak population, at any future date. The age structure 
of the population does not “inherently point to cessation of 
growth and eventual population decline. Our major popu- 
lation problem is mot prevention of such decline. There is 
no adequate basis for expecting the fertility rate, or the 
crude birth rate, to drop to or below the level of the early 
1930's and to remain at that low level. While the long-term 
trend of our rate of population growth may still be down- 
ward, this does not necessarily support extrapolation of the 
curve from the mid-1930’s. We do well to recall Raymond 
Pearl’s observation that in this country the word “‘extra- 
polation” is usually mispronounced with the stress on the 
syllable “trap.” Let us be on guard against that subtle 
disease, ‘“trenditis,” and especially its more dangerous variant, 
“Short-term trenditis.” Finally, planning for food, agricul- 
ture, industry, schools, et cetera, can not be safely done on 
the basis of supposedly expert population forecasts. 

Check up on the evidence if you discount or disbelieve 
what I have said; but beware of relying on those who, 
however authoritative they appear, are loath to change their 
opinions until overwhelming evidence is at hand. If we con- 
tinue to build on the crumbling foundations | have described, 
we shall have no excuse for consequent errors in our own 
work. 


The lag of vears in our understanding of important 
See Bur. Census, “Recent Trends in Population Replacement,” 


Population—Special Reports, Series P-47, No. 2, Mar. 27, 1947, 


a/, 
¢ sp. p- 5 


population developments strikes me as unnecessary and in- 
excusable for the future, if not for the past. With the aid 
of all the painstaking work that has been done in the past 
30 years, it surely should be possible to bring social scientists 
in general roughly up to date on this subject, and to keep 
them so. For a fair approximation to significant truths we 
need not wait until the 1950 census data have been collected, 
tabulated, laboriously analyzed, the results of analyses pub- 
lished, these publications studied, and the results utilized 
by social scientists in other books published after considerable 
delay. We ought to cut the period of currency of obsolete 
ideas to a fraction of what it is. 

There are other phases of agricultural economics and 
rural sociology of which much the same can be said. Our 
basic research needs to be tied in to our current appraisals, 
and the usual gap between them more effectively bridged. 


IV. HINTS AS TO SIGNIFICANCE 


You cannot expect me, here and now, to sketch all the 
economic and social consequences of the population upsurge 
in the 1940’s. The President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, in its studies in 1930-33, had revealed to 
their eyes a population prospect “‘radically different from 
that predicted a generation or even a decade” earlier. Popu- 
lation experts, they said in their report, “have projected 
their curves into the future and the outlook is startling.” 5 
‘Twenty years later it will be clear that they fell into the 
trap of their own extrapolations. For business, private in- 
vestment, consumption, and many aspects of public policy, 
the true position and outlook are now radically different, 
not only from what was pictured in 1930-41, but also from 
almost everything yet available in print. 

One striking change is already upon us: the flood of 
young children entering school. Experts had led us to believe 
that the population of school ages had permanently passed 
its peak by 1940. This peak has already been substantially 
exceeded. The official forecasts by age groups up to 1955, 
and of school enrollments by grades up to 1960, point to 
much higher levels in the 1950’s.2° Though published only 
last February, it is already clear th:t these will be much too 
low, and no one can make a reliable prediction in this im- 
portant field. 


Four general suggestions I have to make. First, expres- 
sion of national totals in per capita terms is more than ever 
important, even for such figures as gross national income, 
indexes of industrial production, and deflated consumption 
expenditures.®” Second, several series might well be further 
refined (when this can be done) to adjust for changes in 
age distributions; for many purposes young children, and 
the elderly and aged, deserve less weight than persons in 
age groups from 15 through 59. 

Third, we should be especially alert to evidence of chang- 
ing standards of living, in the best sense of those balanced 
combinations of goods, leisure, other freedoms, and family 
life that people desire and are willing to work and save for. 
‘The notion that consumption is the only significant component 
of levels and standards of living is widely prevalent. It 


“8 Recent Social Trends in the United States. ... (McGraw-Hill, 
New York and London, 1933), I, p. xx. 


*" Bur. Census, “Forecast of Population and Schoo! Enrollment 
in the United States: 1948 to 1960,” Current Population Reports— 
Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 18, Feb. 14, 1949. 

'S° Personal consumption expenditures in 1948, as now officially 
estimated, were 227 percent of those in 1929. But per capita con- 
sumption expenditures in 1948, deflated by the Consumer Price 
Index, were 135 percent of the corresponding figure in 1929. 
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needs to be heavily discounted. Beyond some points, I sub- 
mit, people prefer less work to more goods; more freedom 
to more goods and shorter hours; and earlier marriage 
and more than one or two children to more sharply rising 
consumption levels per capita. This variant of a broader law, 
of which the so-called laws of diminishing utility and dimin- 
ishing returns are other variants, merits much more at- 
tention than it has received. 


Fourth, the demographic consequences of a “full-employ- 
ment policy” need to be carefully explored. Expansion of 
so-called social-security measures, adherence to the objective 
of maintaining high and stable employment, and some degree 
of success in this direction, may constitute important new 
influences on attitudes that affect population development. 


The special significance for agriculture I must leave to 
you to explore. The population developments that have 
already occurred profoundly affect the demand for farm 
products, and the altered population prospects are important 
for appraisals of future demand. This applies not merely 
to population totals but also to age distributions, and to the 
outlook for the short run and the long run. In this field, as 
in broader ones, it is useful to look back into various 
analyses of the consequences of a smaller and prospectively 
declining population, and then make reverse adjustments for 
a larger and rising population. Let me give one example. 


On October 30, 1936 O. E. Baker addressed the Popula- 
tion Association of America on the “Significance of Popu- 
lation Trends to American Agriculture,” *! to which he 
had adverted briefly in his 1930 address. He began: “The 
prospect of the early approach of a stationary and later 
probably declining population in the United States and in 
northwestern Europe profoundly alters, in my opinion, the 
long-time outlook for agriculture in the United States.’’ He 
then expected the rate of increase in the 1940's to be “not 
over one-twenty-fourth.” “About 1950, perhaps before,” 
he said, “births appear likely to balance deaths; and, unless 
the restrictions on immigration are relaxed, the crest of the 
nation’s population will be reached”—at some 139 million. 
“The weight of evidence,” it seemed to him, “favors a 
continued decline in births for at least two decades at a rate 
not much less than during the past decade.” ** He went 
on to discuss some consequences of a declining population: 
the lowered demand for milk, as the number of children 
declines; 8 a decline in consumption of farm products; a 
more rapid decline in urban than in rural population; ‘‘a less 
commercial agriculture; “many of the characteristics of an 
economic depression, including population pressure on the 
poorest land; and “increasing concentration of wealth,” 
with a transfer of “poverty to rural areas.’’ What would the 
converted Baker say today ? 


My own guesstimate is that the domestic demand for 
American farm products and farmers’ services will be far 
greater than Schultz reasoned when he wrote his book for 


“1 Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1937, XV, 121-24. 
The editors began their headnote thus: “The decline of the birth 
rate to continuously lower levels is no longer of merely academic 
concern.” Another sentence is worth quoting: “Whatever may be 
the implication of declining fertility in this country, it is generally 
agreed that fundamental adjustments must be made at least in our 
commercial structure which has been geared to the expectation 
of increasing population.” 

32] am glad to say that last month, in an address at the McGill 
University Summer School, Baker frankly recognized the popula- 
tion events of the 1940's, acknowledged that he would earlier have 
considered them impossible, and added: “Never it would seem, 
is the future so uncertain as at present.” 

“3 He cited four urban studies indicating that children consume 
§0-100 percent more milk per capita than adults. 

y 


the Committee for Economic Development.** If so, the out- 
look for our agriculture is basically much less pessimistic 
than he then thought—indeed, more optimistic than was 
indicated in a Bureau of Agricultural Economics report of 
about a year ago. In conjunction with our higher consump- 
tion standards, I believe that our demand for milk, meat, 
and other animal products will become such as to put pres- 
sure upon our ability to expand the output of these products. 
If so, it will contribute more to the expansion of improved 
pastures, and to prevention of unmanageable surpluses of 
grains, than we have previously had a right to expect. 


I have given you plenty of leads to follow, if you like, 
or targets to shoot at, if you choose. Is what I have said 
noteworthy, or not worthy? Worth nothing, or worth 
noting? *° (What a change a single letter makes!) Whether 
the demographers have been reasonably right or unreason- 
ably wrong, does it make an inch of a difference or an ell 
of a difference? 


— T. W. Schultz, Agriculture in an Unstable Economy (McGraw- 
Hill, New York and London, 1945), esp. chap. iii. As to the foreign 
demand, I reserve ‘judgment. 

"Cf. A. O. Aldridge “Franklin as Demographer,” Jour. Ec. 
Hist., May 1949, I¥, 25-44, esp. p. 26. 
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